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Are You Holding 
The Right Securities? 


| wie hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 
rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securities 
will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to improve your investment position in order to 
make the most of new opportunities. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 50 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
profitable results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for 


further information. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the " 


or better still send us hectares 


a list of your holdings (CI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and : 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 


and let us explain how my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


our Personalized Su- ( Income (J Capital Enhancement CO Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 


investment results. Address 
(Nov. 3) 
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What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204FW, 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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CLARK COMPRESSORS & ENGINES ¢ DRESSER 
COUPLINGS & ELLS ¢ IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT ¢ PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBAR 


DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS * KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS * ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 
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ORDER YOUR CARYA HICKORY 
SMOKED HAM—WHILE THEY LAST? 


If you’ve ever tasted real Louisiana Cajun 
country Carya Hickory Smoked Ham, you 
know there’s nothing like it anywhere! The 
meat’s firm, fine-textured, extra delicious, 
because it’s dry-cured the careful, meticulous 
Southern way, slow-smoked with Carya 
Smokin’ Hickory and basted with Sherry 
Wine. Just 2500 government inspected hams, 
fruit-garnished, vacuum-sealed, and wrapped 
in Reynolds Wrap, now ready for shipment. 
No more this year! Order today for your- 
self, or for gifts. Pre-cooked. Wt. 8 to 14 Ibs., 
$1.60 per Ib., delivered. State pounds wanted. 

Carya Hickory Smoked Bacon, 8 to 12 Ib. 
slabs, $1.20 per Ib., delivered. 

Mail your gift list to us by November 30 
for guaranteed Christmas delivery. 
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303 Briar Brae Road, Lafayette, Louisiana 


ll a "dete 
| Send for “Tax Exempt vs. Tax- ee 
I able Bonds’ Helps to determine: 

which is more profitable for ‘ 
| your situation. No obligation. 


| HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
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New irlight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


There’s a new look to the telephone these 
days. You see it in color telephones for the 
home and office. Here it is again in the 


Airtight Outdoor Telephone Booths. 


They are mighty attractive and comfort- 
able. Well-lighted, day and night. ‘Tip-up 
directories are in easy reach. There’s an ample 
shelf for packages and handbags. Available 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the year. 


These new booths are typical of an accel- 
erated program to broaden the usefulness of 
the telephone and increase the market for 
its services. Each of the many developments 
now appearing creates new convenience and 
a greater demand for telephone service by 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today 
y ? ? ] 6 ) 3 
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Trouble Ahead for 
Stock Purchase Plans 


Recent NLRB decision subjecting terms of such plans 


to collective bargaining is likely to halt the trend 


of recent years toward wider employe stock ownership 


Dz the booming nineteen- 
twenties, many companies in 
need of additional capital and de- 
sirous of improving employe morale 
attempted to kill both these birds 
with one stone by selling stock to 
their workers. The experiment was 
not notably successful in most cases 
because of the disastrous stock mar- 
ket decline in the early years of the 
following decade, and the majority 
of such plans had to be abandoned. 
However, a number of circumstances 
have combined during the postwar 
period to render stock purchase plans 
moderately popular once more. 
These included large capital re- 
quirements for expansion and mod- 
ernization, the desire to combat so- 
cialistic trends by giving workers a 
monetary stake in their employers’ 
businesses, and the combined effect 
of wage and salary controls and taxes. 
High income tax rates during World 
War II lessened the incentive for ex- 
ecutives to accept more responsible 
positions within their own firms while 
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at the same time salary contriA, 
though it limited merit increases for 
the same job, enabled other employ- 
ers to lure away managerial talent. 

To combat these two influences, 
many companies granted stock op- 
tions to their senior executives. But 
in 1946 the Treasury ruled that the 
granting of options to buy stock be- 
low the market price involved tax- 
able income to the recipient. Accord- 
ingly, such plans died out until the 
Revenue Act of 1950 eliminated this 
tax drawback for “restricted stock 
options” meeting certain qualifica- 
tions. Since then, they have blos- 
somed once more, and it has been an 
easy transition to extend them to 
rank-and-file workers as well as the 
top brass. 

This development has been of in- 
estimable benefit to workers, employ- 
ers and society at large, but it now 
appears that the trend toward sale of 
stock to employes may come to an 
abrupt halt. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has just ruled that the 


terms of a stock purchase plan already 
in effect, under which the company 
(Richfield Oil) made a contribution, 
were subject to collective bargaining. 
The majority of the Board held that 
such a plan represented both “wages” 
and “other conditions of employ- 
ment,” each of which is bargainable 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This decision leaves a number ot 
questions still hanging. Not the least 
of these is the question of whether or 
not it will stick, for Richfield has 
already announced an intention to ap- 
peal it to the courts. Even if the de- 
cision is upheld, it says nothing spe- 
cific about the necessity of bargaining 
on a plan to which the company does 
not contribute, nor does it state that 
a corporation without any stock pur- 
chase plan must bargain with the 
union about establishing one. 


Show Little Interest 


To a considerable extent, the im- 
plications of the recent ruling resem- 
ble those of the 1948 NLRB decision 
in the Inland Steel case holding that 
pensions are bargainable. As a practi- 
cal matter, however, it is unlikely that 
the latest ukase, even if extended in 
the two respects mentioned above and 
upheld by the courts, will bring a 
union-forced burgeoning of stock 
purchase plans comparable to the 
growth of pension plans in 1949 and 
subsequently. Unions wanted to ob- 
tain pensions, but so far have shown 
little interest in stock purchase plans 
and are likely to prefer increased | 
wages or other fringe benefits. Thus, 
the principal result of the decision 
will probably be to discourage adop- 
tion of such plans by companies 
which do not have them now. 

It is decidedly ironic that Rich- 
field Oil should have been the target 
of the ruling, for the terms of its 
plan are already extremely generous 
to employes. The company puts up 
50 cents for every dollar contributed 
by workers, and in addition makes 
another payment whose amount is 
determined by the rate of earnings 
on invested capital. A February 1953 
study of 47 plans by the National 
Industrial Conference Board showed 
that 34 companies made no contribu- 
tion whatever, eleven merely paid in- 
terest on employe deposits and only 
two helped pay for stock. One of 

Please turn to page 26 
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American Cyanamid— 


Growth Situation 


Company's diversified interests in the drug and chemical 


fields provide numerous opportunities for further growth. 


Priced at 46, the shares yield approximately 4.3 per cent 


merican Cyanamid Company, 

formed in 1907 to manufacture 
calcium cyanamid—a nitrogen chemi- 
cal used in fertilizer—today ranks as 
the sixth largest organization in the 
chemical industry. Cyanamid is one 
of the most diversified chemical con- 
cerns, producing pharmaceuticals for 
human and veterinary use; organic 
chemicals (acrylonitrile, dyestuffs, 
explosives, textile and rubber chemi- 
cals etc.) ; and industrial chemicals 
(acids, alkalies, and heavy chemi- 
cals). Together, these three classes 
of products account for some 60 per 
cent of over-all sales. The remainder 
is made up of such products as agri- 
cultural chemicals, plastics and resins, 
pigments, and surgical sutures. 


Cooperative Ventures 


This by no means covers the com- 
pany’s far-flung activities. Cyanamid 
has several cooperative ventures 
which are carried on with other com- 
panies. One of these is Jefferson 
Chemical Company, equally-owned by 
American Cyanamid and Texas Com- 
pany which began operations in 1948 
and gives both its parents a strong 
foothold in the petrochemicals field. 
Arizona Chemical, jointly owned with 
International Paper, produces chemi- 
cals from paper by-products. And 
Southern Minerals and Southern 
Pipe Line, in which ownership is 
shared with Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
have various oil and gas properties in 
Texas. 

Another potential iron in the fire 
is Cyanamid’s $2 million interest in 
American Synthetic Rubber Corpora- 
tion, formed with some 28 other com- 
panies to bid on a Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plant. 

Just what the Lederle Laboratories 
division—the source of about 25 per 
cent of company sales—contributes to 
parent company earnings, isn’t spelled 
out precisely. But since profit mar- 
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gins on ethical drugs are frequently 
higher than on basic chemicals it un- 
doubtedly is an important factor in 
the profits picture. And it can be 
assumed that a substantial part of the 
company’s $20 million research bill 
for 1953 (about $2.30 per common 
share) is attributable to Lederle re- 
search activities. 

At present, Lederle is working on 
a polio vaccine and medicinals for use 
against tuberculosis, cancer and other 
diseases. Some of its drugs currently 
in the medical spotlight are Diamox— 
which has been called the most effec- 
tive diuretic for congestive heart fail- 
ure—and Achromycin, the largest- 
selling brand of tetracycline which is 
probably today’s most rapidly grow- 
ing broad-spectrum antibiotic. The 
emergence of Bristol-Myers as a bulk 
producer of tetracycline has caused 
some concern about the possible im- 
pact upon Cyanamid’s profits from 
this drug (which is chemically related 
to Aureomycin) but it will take some 





American Cyanamid 


*Earned 

Net Sales Per 

Year (Millions) Share 

1937.. $72.0 $1.05 

1938.. 61.2 0.46 

1939.. 76.6 1.04 

1940.. 88.2 1.22 
1941.. 127.2 
1942.. 134.1 
1943.. 176.0 
1944.. 165.5 
1945.. 159.1 
1946.. 179.0 
1947.. 214.6 
232.0 

ys i ae 

322.3 4. 

388.7 4. 

3 

3 

3 


Divi- 
dends 
a$0.80 

0.23 
a0.80 


+Price Range 


184— 83% 

15%— 7% 
17%— 9% 

al.05 20 —13 


20.93 21%—15% 
0.68 21 —14% 
0.68  2334—18% 
0.68  205%—17% 
0.63  2554—18% 
0.75 31%—20% 
0.50 27%4—19% 
0.75 21%4—16% 
1.00  2514—175% 
2.31 38%4—24% 
2.00  6534—35% 
2.00 62%4—50% 
2.00  55%—415% 
2.00 b53%4—433% 


1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 368.4 

1953. . 380.4 : 
1954. E395.0 E3. 


* Excluding equity in undistributed net income 
of companies owned 50 per cent or less; com- 
bined A and B common in 1937-43. f Range of 
Class B common through 1943. a—Consisting of 
30 cents in cash and balance in preferred stock. 
b—Through October 27. E—Estimated. 


time before the patent dispute over 
tetracycline is finally settled. 

American Cyanamid, incidentally, 
is believed to be the leading factor in 
the field of animal feed supplements 
which is borne out by the fact that 
Lederle accounted for 30 per cent of 
all expenditures for advertising ani- 
mal health products in farm journals 
last year. Also, the Fine Chemicals 
division of Cyanamid accounts for 
something like half of the world pro- 
duction of sulfa drugs. 

In the synthetic resins field, Cyan- 
amid is an important supplier of poly- 
ester resins (the base for reinforced 
plastics) and urea-melamine resins, 
widely used in plywood, paper, tex- 
tiles, and dinnerware. Its capacity to 
produce titanium dioxide—whitest of 
all pigments—is being increased by 
expansion of a plant at Savannah, Ga. 


Earnings Outlook 


Cyanamid’s new Fortier plant (lo- 
cated near New Orleans, La.) is now 
nearing completion. Representing an 
investment of about $50 million, this 
plant—which required the largest ini- 
tial outlay ever made by the company 
at a new plant site—has facilities for 
producing numerous products from 
natural gas and should be a helpful 
factor in the 1955 earnings picture. 

In the first nine months of this 
year, Cyanamid’s sales ran sli,l.tly 
ahead of the like year-earlier period 
but profits of $2.17 per share trailed 
the $2.60 reported in the 1953 period. 
However, the fourth quarter of 1953 
was the poorest earnings period of 
the year, whereas this year a rising 
trend of business has been evident 
during recent months. Earnings for 
all of 1954 may approximate $3 a 
share which would be only moder- 
ately below the $3.15 for 1953. 

Prospects for 1955 appear satisfac- 
tory and, in addition to the Fortier 
plant, Cyanamid should benefit from 
the steady flow of new products which 
are constantly being developed as a 
result of extensive research activities. 
Currently selling at 46 to yield 4.3 per 
cent from the $2 annual dividend, 
American Cyanamid common repre- 
sents a sound long term commitment 
in the chemical and drug fields, 
though uncertainty over the tetracy- 
cline situation may tend to restrict the 
near-term market performance of the 
issue. 
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Slim Earnings for 


The Stove Makers 


Group hasn't been able to show satisfactory profits from 
biggest building boom in country's history. Explanation lies 


in number of manufacturers and their continued expansion 


n the midst of the greatest building 

boom the nation has ever wit- 
nessed, the manufacturers of some 
household essentials are having a 
rough time. The saddest reports come 
from the electric and gas range manu- 
facturers, while close behind are the 
makers of heating equipment. It is 
not because a substitute for cooking 
and heating equipment has _ been 
found, nor is it that people have 
stopped buying. Last year dealers 
sold 2.5 million gas stoves, 1.3 million 
electric stoves, 996,000 gas, oil and 
coal fire furnaces plus 551,600 of the 
smaller floor wall furnaces. This 
volume was off somewhat from the 
1950 highs, but it was still one of the 
biggest sales years racked up by the 
industry. 

But big as the volume is, produc- 
tion is bigger. Thus the industry is 
steeped in competition. Actually to- 
day’s trouble was born right after 
World War II when the long pent- 
up demand for cooking and heating 
equipment led manufacturers to ex- 
pand some more. As sales and earn- 
ings spiraled to dizzy heights, new 
manufacturers entered the field and 
further increased industry production. 
In 1949 sales slid drastically as pro- 
duction outpaced demand, but then 
the Korean War picked them up and 
carried them still higher. But by 
mid-1953 the boom was spent. The 








more. At the same time the equip- 
ment makers’ defense work fell off. 
Of course, there has been an in- 
crease in population and in the num- 
ber of new homes over the years so 
the demand is bigger than it formerly 
was. The difficulty is that production 
facilities are considerably bigger yet. 
For instance, the demand for ranges 
is about 40 per cent higher today than 
in 1940—-but the number of manu- 
facturers is about 100 per cent higher 
and their production facilities have 
expanded even more. For the com- 
panies which specialize in stove mak- 
ing, competition is heightened by the 
presence of General Motors, General 
Electric, Radio Corporation, Philco 


field. These companies through na- 
tional advertising of their small ap- 


pliances have become household 
names and as such present tremen- 
dous competition. Discount houses 
also are blamed, for troubles between 
manufacturer, distributor and dealer. 
Sut industry over-production is the 
real problem. Because of it, stove 
prices have been cut and this in turn 
has forced small manufacturers to 
dump their products for whatever the 
market will bring. This starts an- 
other round of price cuts. 

Another thing to plague the in- 
dustry is the battle between the gas 
and electric range makers. Both the 
gas and the electric utilities are call- 
ing the plays. While neither will be- 
come rich from the amount of power 
consumed by cooking equipment, it is 
a desirable steady year-round busi- 
ness. And since 1940 gas has been 
losing its percentage of the market. 
Magic Chef has suffered most from 
this trend since it is the largest gas 
range manufacturer, accounting for 
more than 10 per cent of all gas 
stoves produced. Because of the trend 
toward electricity, the company last 
year started to make electric ranges, 
and has also added room air condi- 
tioners to its line. But this too is a 
highly competitive field. As part of 
a cost reduction program, the com- 
pany’s Indianapolis foundry was 
closed on July 2; also closed was its 
Lorain, Ohio, plant, which produced 
all of the company’s heating equip- 
ment and some oil stoves. This work 
however was to be moved to St. Louis. 

Florence Stove is more diversified, 
making oil, gas, electric and combina- 
tion ranges, range oil burners, port- 
able ovens, oil-burning heaters and 
water heaters and gas space heaters. 
The company is also aided by the 
fact that Sears, Roebuck (which owns 











accumulated war demand was no and other industrial giants in the 48 per cent of its stock) takes about 
Cooking and Heating Equipment Makers 
7—— Sdles (Millions) ———\ Earned Per Share————. Indi- 
7-—Annual— -Six Mos. -—Annual—,_ -—Six Months—, 7 Dividends—. Recent cated 
Company 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 
Detroit-Michigan .............. $13.5 $12.5 $7.1 $46 $0.24 D$1.17 D$0.22 D$0.73 $0.15 None 2 
Phowemce Stove ................ 32.8 288 14.4 12.3 2.46 D041 D1.00 D0.50 0.50 None 18 a 
Holland Furnace .............. 35.0 33.2 138 14.8 1.45 1.05 D0.28 0.05 1.00 $0.75 16 63% 
rom Pivemaem ...............;. 20.3 23.9 10.2 N.R. 1.05 1.23 N.R. N.R. 0.60 0.60 13 46 
I ink tiene's CoWare da iene 38.0 32.2 17.1 10.4 1.26 D0.20 0.30 D2.62 0.30 None 7 
*Paid or declared thus far in 1954. N.R.—Not reported. D—Deficit. 
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half of its production. But in a period 
of over-production, the company 
needs more than the giant retail out- 
let. To cut operating expenses, Flor- 
ence is building an addition to its 
Lewisburg, Tenn., plant, and plans 
to concentrate there much of the 
stove production formerly handled at 
Gardner, Mass. 

Small Detroit- Michigan Stove 
makes gas and electric ranges for 
home and heavy-duty use, cooking 
and heating equipment, and gas in- 
cinerators. It also fabricates heavy 
metal products used in the automobile 
‘industry. To cut costs, the company 
halted operations at one of its three 
plants in late 1953, and sold the fa- 
cilities. 

Holland Furnace makes warm-air 
heating equipment, oil and gas burn- 
ers, and automatic coal stokers. Some 
90 per cent of sales consist of fur- 
naces for replacement needs, repairs 


and collateral equipment. Medium to 
higher-priced homes are the major 
outlets for the warm-air heating 
equipment, but efforts are being made 
toward obtaining a larger share of 
the low-cost heating market. 

Iron Fireman, manufacturer of 
automatic heating and power equip- 
ment, shifted its postwar emphasis 
from coal stokers to oil and gas fired 
heating equipment. Last year’s better 
sales are credited to the inclusion of a 
full year’s results for the Petro line 
of burners and increased industrial 
installations of package units com- 
prising an oil-gas unit and a boiler. 

Holland Furnace and Iron Fire- 
man occupy the best position in the 
group, but because of the overly com- 
petitive conditions in the field their 
securities lack attraction for either 
purchase or retention. The remain- 
ing three issues obviously are specu- 
lative. THE END 


Year-End Tax Hints for Investors 


Market trends of 1954 and dim prospects for further 
tax reductions in 1955 favor clinching of long term 


profits now available in issues of mediocre quality 


jae extensive overhauling of 
the Internal Revenue Code this 
year, no major change was made in 
the tax rules applying to capital gains 
and losses. And it does not seem very 
likely, particularly if the Democrats 
recapture Congress, that there will be 
any further reduction next year in 
the tax rates applying to such trans- 
actions. Thus investors lack the in- 
centive they had in 1953 for postpon- 
ing acceptance of capital gains. 

The advance in prices of many 
stocks to new all-time peaks during 
1954 has made paper profits available 
on a large scale; it has also carried 
a number of issues to unjustified 
heights which make them logical can- 
didates for disposal purely on an in- 
vestment basis. Many stocks which 
have not shared fully in the rise also 
involve risks which are out of pro- 
portion to the likely rewards, and 
should thus be sold, with the proceeds 
placed in less vulnerable situations. 

Sometimes tax and investment con- 
siderations conflict as policy deter- 
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minants, but there is no such conflict 
this year and even if there were, tax 
factors should be accorded secondary 
importance. Thus, from every stand- 
point, it seems advisable to sell ques- 
tionable commitments, but there is 
no need to take profits now on sound 
issues which are still reasonably 
valued. Overhauling portfolios will 
affect taxable income, and the process 
thus requires understanding by in- 
vestors of the tax provisions affecting 
capital gains and losses. 

The first step in determining pros- 
pective tax liability is to group all 
completed transactions into short or 
long term categories depending on 
whether a period of six months or 
less, or more than six months, has 
elapsed between the day after pur- 
chase and the day of sale. Gains and 
losses in each category should be 
totaled first, then these totals should 
be combined. 

If the final result is a loss, it may 
be deducted from ordinary income 
up to a maximum of $1,000. Any 


losses which cannot be thus used can 
be carried forward five years and 
applied against future capital gains 
or (with the same annual limitation) 
ordinary income. Losses carried for- 
ward are always arbitrarily classified 
as short term. Furthermore, they may 
not be deducted from ordinary income 
in any future year which itself pro- 
duces net losses equaling or exceed- 
ing the maximum amount which may 
be deducted from non-capital income 
for that year. If carried-over losses 
are available from more than one pre- 
vious year, those registered earliest 
are used first. 

If net short term profits exceed 
net long term losses, the excess is 
taxable at ordinary income rates. But 
if net long term gains exceed net 
short term losses, the taxpayer can 
compute his liability by two methods 
and use the one producing the smaller 
tax. He may include half the excess 
in ordinary income or pay a tax on 
the entire amount of the excess at 
a flat 25 per cent rate. The latter 
method will usually be preferable if 
taxable ordinary income (including 
net short term gains, if any) exceeds 
$18,000 on a separate return, $24,000 
for the head of a household or $36,- 
000 for a joint return. 

The privilege of ignoring half of 
any excess long term profits and (for 
high tax-bracket investors) the avail- 
ability of the alternative tax make it 
advisable to let short term profits run 
until they become long term. This is 
not an invariable rule, however. This 
policy will possess no advantage for 
anyone who has already taken (or 
intends, for investment reasons, to 
take) large short term losses. It is 
also the wrong course to pursue in 
the case of stocks which appear more 
vulnerable to a decline than the aver- 
age issue. 


Register Losses ? 


The advisability of registering 
losses now existing on paper depends 
primarily on investment considera- 
tions, but may also be influenced by 
the extent of gains accepted, or to 
be accepted. If large profits are taken 
this year, and losses are available 
with which to offset them, this should 
be done; such a course permits the 
gains to be clinched tax-free. But if 
losses are taken solely for this reason 

Please turn to page 26 
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International Nickel 
—Sound Metal Issue 


Selling at a shade under 50, shares are at a 15-year 


peak, but have advanced less marketwise than some other 


members of its group. Net for year should top 1953 


Ithough now selling at a 15-year 
peak just under 50, Inter- 
national Nickel common stock still 
has shown a somewhat smaller market 
rise this year than some other metal 
issues, though percentagewise it has 
about kept pace with the Dow-Jones 
industrial average. Its bare 40 per 
cent advance from the year’s low (the 
D-J industrial average is up 38 per 
cent) compares with rises at their 
peaks of more than 50 per cent in 
Aluminium, Ltd.,and Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, and of almost 100 
per cent in Magma Copper. Under 50 
it affords close to five per cent to 
Canadian investors, though Ameri- 
can holders are assessed a 15 per 
cent non-residence tax on dividends. 

The advance in the stock this year 
appears to reflect earnings potenti- 
alities not only from its stepped-up 
rate of metal 
production, but 
also from its 
forthcoming 
entry into the 
field of iron ore 
production. At 
Copper Hill, 
Ont., the com- 
pany is con- 
structing a $16 
million unit of 
an iron ore 
production 
plant which eventually will turn out 
a million tons a year of high grade 
pelletized ore containing upwards of 
65 per cent iron—comparing with the 
51.5 per cent content of the best 
Mesabi ores. The first unit is ex- 
pected to begin operations within the 
next 18 months. Its 637-foot chimney, 
the world’s tallest (see photo), was 
completed only last month. 

Using a process developed after a 
score of years of experimentation, 
Nickel plans to save most of the iron 
content of its nickel ore. Under pres- 
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ent standard smelting procedures this 
is carried away in slag. Little of 
Nickel’s new method has been dis- 
closed beyond the fact that after the 
ore is crushed to flour-fineness and 
nickel-bearing particles separated by 
flotation, the remainder (containing 
iron and a slight percentage of nickel ) 
will be treated in the new plant where 
most of the nickel will be recovered 
and the iron converted into pellets. 
The new process will enable Nickel 
to utilize low-grade ores now eco- 
nomically unworkable, and it is esti- 
mated that the increased nickel out- 
put alone will go far toward taking 
care of the two million pounds the 
company is under contract to deliver 
annually to the United States Gov- 
ernment. Deliveries began last Jan- 
uary and will run through 1958. Out- 
put has been stepped up sufficiently 
this year to maintain delivery sched- 
ules, while still providing regular 
users with as much nickel as they 
used before the contract became ef- 





fective. Deliveries last year totaled 
International Nickel 
Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $134.5 $3.32 $2.25 7834—37 
1938. . 107.2 2.09 2.00 57%—36% 
1939. . 126.5 2.39 2.00 5534—35 
1940.. 143:7 2.31 2.00  387%—19% 
1941.. 169.7 222 200 31%—23 
1942.. 169.6 2.15 200 307%—24% 
1943.. 170.5 200 200 36%—25 
1944.. 170.0 1.71 160 32%—25% 
1945.. 148.1 1.58 1.60 391%4—28% 
1946. . 133.1 1.90 1.60 427%—28% 
1947... 166.4 217 2.00 367%—25% 
1948. . 1970 2.55 2.00 34%—24% 
1949... 182.8 2.08 2.00 31%4—255% 
1950.:. 228.1 3.21 2.00 367%—25% 
1951.. 286.8 418 260  423%%—31% 
1952... 3142 391 260  475%—34% 
1953.. 338.6 3.55 2.35  48%—40% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1953.. $176.1 $1.94 ge allie raat es 
1954... 178.2 2.17 a$1.50 a4974—34% 


*In U. S. funds, subject to 15% non-residence 
tax; dividends have been paid in every year 
since 1934. a—Through October 27. 


251.4 million pounds, vs. 249.0 mil- 
lion pounds in 1952. The 1954 total 
is expected to run close to Inco’s new 
capacity of 275 million pounds a year. 

The company also is under contract 
to deliver 100 million pounds of elec- 
trolytic copper to the United States 
Government, at the rate of 20 million 
pounds a year. This makes no strain 
on Nickel’s copper supply, since out- 
put is at the rate of close to 250 mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

In addition to being the world’s 
largest producer of nickel and nickel 
products, the latter under the Monel 
trade name, International Nickel is 
a major producer of copper and plati- 
num metals—platinum output in 1953 
reached 270,562 ounces. It also turns 
out about 40,000 ounces of gold and 
1.1 million ounces of silver a year. 
On October 1 of this year it began 
the production of electrolytic cobalt— 
the first commercial production in 
Canada. 

In the first six months of this year 
Nickel’s net income of $2.17 per share 
topped the 1953 period by 23 cents. 
Normally third and fourth quarter 
earnings—the latter because of year- 
end adjustments—dip under the first 
half total. While the same pattern is 
likely this year, somewhat better re- 
sults are expected for each quarter, 
bringing the net for the full year com- 
fortably above last year’s final of 


$3.55 a share. 
Dividend Policy 


Three quarterly dividends at the 
established rate of 50 cents a share 
have been paid on the common stock 
this year, and it is probable that the 
fourth quarterly payment again will 
be augmented by a 35-cent extra to 
bring the year’s total to the $2.35 a 
share paid last year. Earnings for 
the first half more than covered the 
regular $2 dividend for the full year. 
With the new plant under construc- 
tion and returns from its operation 
not expected before early 1956, an 
increase in the regular dividend, how- 
ever well earned, is not an early prob- 
ability. It has never been the policy 
of Nickel’s management to change 
established dividend rates, preferring 
the policy of declaring occasional 
year-end extras when earnings war- 
rant. The present regular 50-cent 
quarterly rate has been in effect since 
1947. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Aluminum Company B+ 

Stock, now at 85, has excellent 
long-term growth prospects but ap- 
pears amply priced on near-term 
earning power. (Paid $1.5714 in 
1953 ; $1.60 in 1954.) Shipments have 
shown a continuing uptrend since the 
first-quarter of 1954 and larger de- 
liveries to the Government’s stockpile 
plus price increases will result in a 
full year sales total near the $707.5 
million of 1953. However, somewhat 
smaller profit margins and a $15 mil- 
lion rise in depletion and amortiza- 
tion charges indicate net per share 
at about $4 vs. $4.71 last year. 


Burlington Mills C+ 

A speculative stock, reasonably 
priced (at 14) in relation to inter- 
mediate term prospects. (Pays 15c 
quarterly.) A better inventory posi- 
tion, internal economies, recent ac- 
quisitions and prospects of a firmer 
price structure have at least tempo- 
rarily improved the company’s posi- 
tion. Burlington recently offered in 
exchange for each share of Pacific 
Mills one-third share of new 4% per 
cent second preference stock and one 
and one-fifth shares of common stock 
of Burlington. Latter owned, prior 
to above offer, over 51 per cent of 
Pacific Mills common. Burlington 
also owned, as of October 5, about 
80 per cent of outstanding common 
shares of Goodall-Sanford, Inc., and 
hopes to sell Goodall’s Palm Beach 
Company. Eventual merger of both 
Pacific Mills and Goodall-Sanford in- 
to Burlington is possible. 


Continental Oil B 

A well integrated unit with longer 
term growth potential; recent price, 
69. (Paid $2.60 in 1953; $1.95 so far 
in 1954.) Although earnings for the 
first nine months were $3.22 a share 
compared with $3.20 in the like year 
earlier period, a decline to 98 cents 
vs. $1.15 was experienced in the third 
8 


quarter. The recent drop in profits re- 
flects a $2.5 million increase in devel- 
opment costs incurred in drilling oil 
and gas wells in the most recent quar- 
ter compared with the corresponding 
three months of 1953. Higher costs 
have been made necessary by drilling 
wells to greater average depths, by 
the larger proportion of wells drilled 
in offshore areas and by a substantial 
increase in exploratory drilling. 


Eastern Stainless Steel C+ 

Stock, now at 19, is a growth 
speculation but operations are cy- 
clical, (Paid 25c plus 5% stock in 
1953; 75c plus 5% stock so far in 
1954.) Because company is now able 
to produce virtually all its semi-fin- 
ished steel requirements, the resulting 
economies lifted net income to $2.39 
per share for the first nine months 
of 1954 vs. $1.77 in the 1953 period. 
This gain was accomplished in the 
face of a sales drop from $23.5 mil- 
lion to $19.5 million. The Baltimore 
plant is turning out new products, 
improving old lines and working on 
the comparatively new metals, espe- 
cially titanium. Demand for stainless 
steel, in a declining trend during most 
of 1954, is expected to pick up dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. 


Elgin National Watch B 

Stock (now 14) is a businessman’s 
holding. (Pays 15c quarterly.) Elgin 
is attempting through diversification 
to lessen its dependence on the manu- 
facture of watches and specialty items. 
Company recently acquired Neomatic, 
Inc., West Coast specialists in the de- 
velopment of miniature electronic 
components for prime contractors in 
military production. The purchase of 
Neomatic may be followed by addi- 
tional acquisitions in the West Coast 
region, in keeping with Elgin’s an- 
nounced intentions to expand its facil- 
ities for research and development in 
the ordnance field. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Florida Power B 

Stock, now at 35, is of good quality 
and has above-average growth pros- 
pects. (Paid $1.35 in 1953; $1.13% 
so far in 1954.) From 1945 through 
1953, company ranked second in per- 
centage revenue increases among the 
investor-owned electric companies in 
the U. S. For the first nine months 
of 1954, 13,193 new customers were 
connected, against 12,712 in the like 
1953 period. The service area, espe- 
cially St. Petersburg, is expected to 
benefit substantially from the new 
“Sunshine Skyway” across Tampa 
Bay. Company will spend about $27 
million during 1955 for construction 


and its subsidiary, Georgia Power & 
Light, $3.5 million. 


Gillette B 

Shares (72) are a well-situated 
specialty issue. (Paid $3.50 to date 
in 1954; $2.75 in 1953.) Géillette’s 
nine month earnings exceeded results 
of any prior full year in its history. 
About 60 per cent of the increased 
profits of. the first nine months re- 
sulted from the more favorable tax 
situation, while 40 per cent came from 
increased sales. Company recently re- 
tired its $5 convertible preference 
stock, and capitalization currently 
consists solely of 4,547,024 common 
shares. The quarterly dividend on the 
common stock has been increased to 
75 cents a share, raising the annual 
rate from $2.50 to $3 a share in 1955. 


Greenfield Tap & Die C+ 

Now at 25, stock is a typical ma- 
chine tool equity. (Paid $2 in 1952 
and 1953; $1.50 so far in 1954.) 
Company makes over 10,000 items, 
mostly for the automotive and heavy 
goods industries, and 1954 demand 
has slumped because of over-large 
cutting-tool inventories. Despite near- 
term recovery prospects, earnings will 
compare unfavorably with the $3.22 
reported for 1953. First nine months 
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net came to only $1.57 vs. $2.69 in 
the corresponding 1953 period. A 
group headed by Herbert I. Segal of 
New York has purchased about 30,- 
000 shares of company’s common 
(245,000 shares outstanding) and 
may add to this. The management 
claims firm control of 75,000 shares. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad C 

Shares (now 17) represent a spec- 
ulative rail situation. (Paid $1.20 in 
1954, nothing last year.) On Novem- 
ber 24, company will redeem the $2.5 
million outstanding Pennsylvania & 
New York Canal & Railroad 5s of 
1969. Necessary funds were obtained 
from sale of property in Buffalo to the 
New York State Thruway Authority 
for about $7 million. As a conse- 
quence of the bond retirement, the 
sinking fund dividend-matching re- 
quirement created by the 1949 re- 
adjustment plan will be eliminated 
beginning in 1955. Bonded debt will 
then total $67.6 million, a reduction 
of 50 per cent in seven years. Fixed 
and contingent interest charges next 
year will be slightly under $3.8 mil- 
lion vs. $4 million in 1954. 


National Gypsum B 

Stock at 40 yields 5% on recently 
increased $2.00 annual dividend rate. 
Reflecting the high level of construc- 
tion business this year, earnings for 
the first nine months amounted to 
$3.36 a share vs. the $2.12 reported 
in the like period of 1953, and sales 
rose to $93.5 million, 7 per cent over 
the year earlier level. For the third 
quarter, profits were equal to $1.27 
a share compared with 71 cents in the 
corresponding three months of 1953. 
A massive gypsum deposit recentiy 
discovered in southern Indiana will 
help the company serve a growing 
market in that section. 


Niagara Mohawk Power B 

Common, now at 29, represents a 
promising growth utility and yields 
an attractive 5.5% on its $1.60 an- 
nual dividend. For 1954, net income 
per share is expected to top slightly 
the $2.03 reported for 1953. Nine 
months earnings reached $1.56 vs. 
$1.55 in the like period last year. 
Moderate revenue gains are expected 
over the near-term because of in- 
creased residential and commercial 
loads, and costs have already begun 
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to show the effects of the recent com- 
pletion of one of five new hydro plants 
on the Raquette River. Although gas 
currently accounts for only about 15 
per cent of revenues, this business is 
growing rapidly, sales for the first 
nine months of 1954 totaling 23.6 
billion cubic feet vs. 19 billion for the 
corresponding 1953 period. 


Niles-Bement-Pond C+ 
Stock, now at 31, is a business 
cycle issue. (Paid $1.75 in 1953; 
$1.80 so far this year.) Although 
1954 sales will be off substantially 
because of a drop in military busi- 
ness, absence of EPT, elimination of 
overtime wages and subcontracting 
plus other economies are expected to 
result in net income approximating 
the $4.77 per share of 1953. T. D. 
Silberstein, chairman of Penn-Texas 
Corporation, together with certain as- 
sociates now holds more than 23 per 
cent of Niles-Bement-Pond’s capital 
shares. At the next meeting, Novem- 
ber 23, 1954, directors will vote on 
a plan to reduce the board from 15 
members to eight, with five candi- 
dates from the Penn-Texas group. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 
_ Status of this speculative stock 
(price, 14) has improved. (Paid 50c 
thus far in 1954; paid 25c in 1953.) 
Sales for the first nine months of 1954 
were at the highest rate in the com- 
pany’s history. Furthermore, case 
sales of Pepsi-Cola have shown a 
year-to-year increase for forty-nine 
consecutive months. The September 
opening of a $2 million plant in To- 
ronto increased the company’s pro- 
duction capacity by 2 million cases a 
year. Construction of a bottling and 
distribution plant is under way in 
Memphis. 


Pittsburgh Steel Cc 

Stock, now at 21, ts speculative, 
but in improving position. (Paid 8% 
stock in 1953; same paid or declared 
in 1954.) Company is now operating 
at close to capacity in contrast to an 
average industry rate of about 75 per 
cent. Third quarter net of 11 cents a 
share compares with the 14 cents re- 
ported for the second quarter and a 
deficit of 18 cents a year earlier. 
Third quarter production was off only 
4 per cent from 1953, in contrast to 
an industry decline of 27 per cent, 


and sales slipped only 1.7 per cent. 
Under bond indenture terms, cash 
dividends are limited to 75 per cent 
of earnings accrued after 1953, plus 
$3 million, providing net current as- 
sets of $20 million (now about $24 
million) are maintained. 


Pullman B+ 
Product diversification lends a sta- 
bilizing influence to this semi-invest- 
ment issue, now at 59. (Paid $3.25 
to date in 1954; $3.00 in 1953.) Re- 
cent orders for railroad freight and 
passenger cars lend some measure of 
encouragement to the future opera- 
tions of this division. Early in Oc- 
tober, the car-building subsidiary re- 
ceived a $4.5 million order from 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. for 500 
box cars and 6 passenger cars, St. 
Louis Southwestern has ordered 275 
box cars at a cost of $1.8 million. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Stock at 34 has speculative growth 
prospects over the longer term. A 
fourth quarterly dividend of 45 cents 
a share has been declared payable 
December 1 to stock of record Octo- 
ber 30. In the previous three quar- 
ters, 371%4 cents a share was paid. 
Earnings for the first nine months 
of this year amounted to $2.01 a 
share, 19 cents above the year-earlier 
period when a smaller number of 
shares were outstanding. In August, 
$73 million debentures were sold to 
nine insurance companies. Proceeds 
were used to redeem $52.6 million 
debentures and to provide increased 
working capital. 


White Motor B 

Stock (32) is a businessman's com- 
mitment. (Paid $2.50 last year; 
$2.50 plus stock paid or declared 
1954.) With commercial business 
holding up well, full 1954 sales are 
expected to be within 5 per cent of 
the $167.3 million of 1953, despite a 
substantial falling off of Government 
orders.. Earnings are expected to 
compare closely with the $6.20 a 
share reported last year. President 
R. F. Black sees opportunities for 
expansion in the future, predicting 
that truck registrations will rise 
at least 60 per cent to between 16 and 
17 million vehicles by 1975. Merger 
talks with Mack Truck have been 
broken off. 
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he closed-end investment trusts 

moderately stepped up their trad- 
ing pace in the third quarter of 1954, 
as compared with the preceding three 
months, but the fund managers con- 
tinued to avoid extremes of bullish- 
ness or bearishness. The investment 
trust managements found numerous 
individual issues to their liking, not- 
ably in the paper, electronics, and re- 
tail trade groups, while at the same 
time taking profits in oils, natural 
gas, and metal shares. 

All told, some 70 purchase transac- 
tions were recorded in the July-Sep- 
tember period as against 91 sales. 
The second quarter of this year also 
saw 70 purchases, with 67 sales. 

As usual, individual transactions 
were both varied and interesting. In- 
dications of a more cautious approach 
toward uranium shares are evident in 
General American Investors’ sale of 
10,000 Climax Molybdenum — an 
issue that has risen sharply on 
uranium prospects — and Lehman 
Corporation’s sale of half its holdings 
of the same issue. General American 


-——Bought—_, 
No. of 
Shares 


No. of 
Trusts 


AVIATION & AUTOMOTIVE: 
American Airlines 314% Conv. 
NS dis wks cantatas Gsolivasa china oe 
Douglas Aircraft 
General Motors ............ 
Thompson Products 
United Aircraft ............ 


BUILDING & EQUIPMENT: 
Johns-Manville ............ 
MacMillan & Bloedel 


(1) 


ee ey 


U. S. ee 


CHEMICAL & DRUG: 
American Cyanamid 
Dow ‘CheniCal «in<i<. <scse 
_ 2s | ee O Ree 
Johnson & Johnson 
Lilly, (Eli) “B” 
ROR ay NSO 9s ee oe ore 
Monsanto Chemical ........ 
Olin Mathieson Chemical.... 
Victor Chemical 


(1) 


FOOD, BEVERAGE & TOBACCO: 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Cemesal Ponds ....0..0..05 
Glidden Company 
Reynolds Tobacco 
REE POU occa an ceuanesd 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooderham 

eR 66 2ksnd Bike en 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT: 
Babcock & Wilcox (1) 
Deere & Company.......... 
Worthington Corp. 
Yale & Towne 
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7,000 
25,000 


3,500 


Professional Investors 


Make Important Changes 


Closed-end companies shifted funds in the third quarter, 


Profits 
were taken in numerous oil, gas, metal, and utility issues 


favoring the paper and electronics groups. 


By Louis J. Rolland 


and Lehman also were sellers of 
Northern Pacific Railway, which at 
one time sparked a rise in oil-rail 
issues. 

As in the preceding quarter, Leh-_ 
man showed interest in some second- 
ary issues, picking up 20,000 Calgary 
& Edmonton and 35,000 United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers. But the 
trust also displayed a liking for blue 
chips, increasing its position in Gen- 
eral Foods, Continental Can and 
some leading chemicals. Most note- 
worthy of Lehman’s transactions, 


am Sold——, 
No.of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


however, was the heavy buying of 
electronic shares, including 15,000 
Admiral Corporation, 5,000-share 
blocks of Motorola and Radio Corpo- 
ration, and 10,000 Philco. 

Paper issues also were popular 
with the funds. Tri-Continental ac- 
quired 2,000 International Paper and 
5,000 Union Bag & Paper. National 
Shares purchased 1,000 St. Regis 
and Lehman was a buyer of 4,800 
Crown Zellerbach and 3,100 Great 
Northern Paper. In the retail trade 
group, Lehman continued to buy As- 





Closed-End Trusts’ Portfolio Switches |! 


-——Bought—_, 
No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


—Sold——_ 
No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares 


MINING & METALS 


American Metal 
(2) 1,900 
(1) 
(2) 


Dome Mines 
1,000 
1,400 Noranda Mines 
O’okiep Copper 
Phelps Dodge 


Climax Molybdenum acon 
Kennecott Copper 
Newmont Mining 


San Antonio Gold Mines.... 


9,572 ver 
15,000 
9,300 
4,500 
5,900 
2,500 
1,000 
28,100 


(2) 
(2) 
(1) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


American Can 


C.1.T. Financial 
Continental Can 
Emhart Mfg. 
Goodrich, 


Neptune Meter 


35,000 
10, 000 
12,000 
5,000 
3,000 
United Gas 

5,000 Pid. 
1,000 


Amer. Re-Insurance 
Carrier Corp. ... 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Haloid Company 


ee 


United States Rubber 
United States Rubber 8% Pfd. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 


NATURAL GAS: 
Brooklyn Union Gas........ 
Chicago Corp. .. 
Mississippi River Fuel 
Southern Production Co..... 
Tennessee Production 
Texas Eastern Trans 


Western Natural Gas 5% 


ee 


Western Natural Gas........ 
Westpan Hydrocarbon 


11,500 
25,000 
“500 
2,700 
4,000 


7,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 


Oe 6 ho SS 


1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 


ee 500 
5,000 
8,500 
1,900 
3,400 
21,750 


24,000 
2,500 


(1) 3,500 
(1) 2,000 
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sociated Dry Goods, while Adams 
Express and American International 
took new positions in Grand Union, 
and National Shares acquired 3,000 
shares of Sears, Roebuck. 

Tobacco shares showed no signs 
of regaining popularity with the fund 
managers, Lehman and U. S. & 
International Securities eliminating 
Reynolds Tobacco from their port- 
folios. Textiles lacked general interest 
although General American Investors 
added 5,000 American Enka. Ameri- 
can Viscose and Industrial Rayon, 
meanwhile, were sold by the Adams 
Express trusts. Mining and metals 
diminished in popularity as compared 
with recent quarters. Dome Mines, 
Kennecott, Phelps Dodge and Nor- 
anda all encountered liquidation al- 
though American Metal ran counter 
to the trend. 

Leading oil shares were under sell- 
ing pressure. Tri-Continental light- 
ened holdings of such issues as 
Amerada, Humble, Phillips, Socony- 
Vacuum, and Texas Company, though 
it placed buving orders for Signal 


Oil & Gas “A”, and Standard Oil 
(N. J.). The Adams Express trusts, 
meanwhile, found Anderson-Prichard 
and Houston Oil attractive issues. 

In the natural gas division, a pre- 
ponderance of sales transactions was 
evident. Greater selectivity was dis- 
played toward electric utilities, with 
West Penn Electric and Montana 
Power favored issues. However, 
many utility stocks which have en- 
joyed substantial rises were sold by 
the trusts; prominent in the latter 
category were Commonwealth Edi- 
son (eliminated by Tri-Continental ) 
Pacific Gas & Electric, and Florida 
Power. 

Significant purchases by Tri-Con- 
tinental Corporation included 25,000 
General Motors, 7,000 American Air- 
lines convertible preferred, and 20,- 
000 shares of Victor Chemical, second 
largest producer of phosphate chemi- 
cals. The trust also added to its 
existing positions in Bethlehem Steel 
and Republic Steel. 

U. S. & Foreign Securities re- 
mained relatively inactive during the 
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July-September quarter, but the affili- 
ated U. S. & International Securities 
liquidated numerous utility issues 
and at the same time lightened com- 
mitments in American Cyanamid, 
Merck and Monsanto Chemical. The 
latter trust, however, did take a sub- 
Stantial position in Texas Eastern 
Transmission, with the [ 
44,000 shares. 

By and large, the leading closed- 
end investment companies have re- 
mained rather fully invested through- 
out this year’s market rise. For ex- 
ample, Tri-Continental Corporation 
—the largest closed-end company— 
at the end of September had 8&2 per 
cent of its net investment assets in 
common stocks compared with 80 
per cent at the beginning of the vear. 
Comments Tri-Continental on its in- 
vestment policy: “During recent 
months, the common stocks of com- 
panies whose sales and earnings 
should be responsive to stabilization 
or improvement in general business 
activity have continued to be favored 
in portfolio changes.” 


purchase of 


~—Bought—, sae GR ——Bought—- ne See 
No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares Trusts Shares 
OILS: RETAIL TRADE: 
Amerada Petroleum ........ ae aus (1) 1,200 Associated Dry Goods..... - (1) 6,000 
Anderson-Prichard Oil .... (2) — 4,000 (1) 5,000 Grand Union .............. (2) 5,100 
— met 4 — eee eee eeeee an Fra sne ee tees Sears, Roebuck ............. (1) 3,000 
‘algary & Edmonton........ ' STEEL: 
eG, a 2) ne Sere er (2) 2,200 mee aac i ces 
See OE oo ss ast was (1) 3,500 ern Bay Sa ceeeeeeeees oat.” ee 
Interprovincial P.L. ........ (1) 2,500 hese ene Be Mee ead eas ws 
: : : it a 6,000 eo sates 
Mid-Continent Petroleum (1) 1,200 Republic Steel. 6% Pfd ; $000 
Phillips Petroleum ......... (1) 4,000 ic ore aac gas 
seanoard Ol .... secs. : MG Pree (1) 4,000 TEXTILES : - 
Shamrock Oil & Gas........ (1) 2,000 aan American Enka ............ (1) = 5,000 os vase 
Signal Oil & Gas “A”....... (1) 7,000 cae a American Viscose .......... aa eee (3) 11,700 
SOCCHY=V aCHWM <c s.den ace pas eke (1) 17,000 Celanese COREY sa 5cs bos nee (1) 10,000 
Standard Oil (N. J.)....... (1) 6,500 baa Gane Industrial Rayon ........... er (2) 1,050 
Wexas GComnanv.s.523< 6ac.e. Sa (1) 9,000 United Merch. & Mfrs....... (1) 35,000 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil.... (1) 2,000 UTILITIES: 
Texas Pacific Land Trust... (1) 1,000 American Gas & Elec....... (1) 2.000 1) 32350 
PAPER: Carolina Power & Lt... (1) 10,500 
Crown Zellerbach .......... (1) 4,800 Commonwealth Edison .... : ) 24,000 
Great Northern Paper....... " (1) 3,100 Duquesne Light ............ ye Bo, 
International Paper ...... (1) 2,000 Elec. Bond & Share......... 1) 50,000 
St. Regis Paper. ......... ~— 1 eae a Power... 2... .-. a, (1) 14,000 
nie Hae & Pauer....... ; 1 5.00 seneral Public Utilities...... (1 1,400 
pane lpesiaggie <ealnae aM ? Gulf States Utilities........ ae 1) 5,000 
RADIO, TV, & ELECTRONICS: Houston Lt. & Power...... (1) 1,9 aie 
Admiral Corp. Stee eee eee ees ( 1) 15,000 Illinois Power ......... aay sea Lr (¥) 3,200 
Columbia Broadcasting A&B (2) — 3,600 stale oss Louisville Gas & Elec........ (1) 1.400 oe 
General Electric ep cata ey oes eye (1) 16,000 Middle South. Util. ......... ys i ? 4564 
Motorola Corp. Pe a ae ae or a ( 1) 5,000 my aR ea Montana Power OM a ( 1 14,899 
Philco 4 orp. see eees eatin ee ( 1 ) 10,000 Niagara Mohawk Power. : F ( 1 ) 3.01 4) ; ee 
Radio Corp of America...... (2) 6,000 Ohio Edison ......... 1) 7.998 
RAILROADS: Pacific Gas & Elec...... (1 6,000 
Atch‘son. Topeka & Santa "e (2) 1,700 Public Service of Colo. (1) 2,500 
Denver & R. G. West... 1 5,000 ae ies Rochester Gas & Elec... (1) 7,000 
Denver & R. G. West. 5% Pf wiea ee (1) 5,209 ee TH ediidena sia. (1 1,609 
Lehigh Valley R.R....... (1) 5,000 et ara Virginia Elec. & Power...... bes ws sataes (1) 2,500 
Northern Pacific ........... sane (2) 18,000 West Penn Electric......... (s¥ 7. BAT: 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. -» LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Value of Organization 


Two HONOR GUESTS and 
principal speakers at the recent An- 
nual Report Awards dinner spon- 
sored by FINANCIAL Wor Lp hit upon 
a theme of major interest to Amer- 
ican industry: Organization. Wayne 
A. Johnston, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, told about an in- 
cident in George Eastman’s life to 
illustrate the fact that “you’ve got to 
depend upon your organization” in 
building a successful enterprise. Dr. 
Albert K. Chapman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, in receiv- 
ing the Gold Oscar from Mr. John- 
ston for a report rated as the “Best 
of All Industry,” was quick to credit 
the honor to the entire Eastman or- 
ganization. Not only in preparing the 
successful honor-winning report. But 
also in compiling a record about 
which the president could. comment 
in his remarks to shareholders with 
sentences, charts and tables that were 
informative. Stockholders fully ap- 
preciate the importance of solid and 
cohesive organization. Its value is 
reflected of course in the figures. But 
it is significant that, as American in- 
dustry moves to greater achievements, 
less emphasis is put by corporate 
heads on a few individuals and much 
more on team work. 


Taxes by Color 


SIMPLER FORMS _intro- 
duced some years ago by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau brought nationwide 
relief and considerable praise from 
the taxpayers who must toil over 
them. This year, it is reported, the 
Bureau will introduce another in- 
novation. The latest new wrinkle, 
unfortunately, will not make it any 
easier to compute taxes, let alone pay 
them. But the task will at least be 
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more colorful, for the 1954 blanks are 
two-tone jobs. Some will be edged 
with blue, others red, and some with 
yellow. And, so it is said, decorative 
green also will be employed. As every 
investor knows, green is the color of 
Spring; hope arises after a bleak 
siege. The color, therefore, would 
seem appropriate, for the tax impact 
will be a little less onerous. And a 
notable gain has been made in at least 
recognizing the inequity as well as 
the iniquity of double taxation on 
dividends. 

Eventually, it is to be hoped that 
duplicating taxes on corporate income 
earned and again on the same money 
paid out in dividends will be elimi- 
nated entirely. Until that time comes, 
equity owners may help themselves 
by reminding their Congressmen now 
and then that their job is not com- 
pleted until they end entirely this 
penalty on savings invested in indus- 
trial growth. . 


Creative Thinking 


QPFFICE EQUIPMENT sup- 
pliers have made spectacular progress 
in lifting much of the routine burden 
of the accounting progress. The {fa- 
miliar cry that the easing of mental 
tedium by machine methods would 
mean less work for men was raised 
of course when electronic computers 
were put in operation. But history 
has repeated itself; the demand for 
white collar workers is generally 
good and in some cities a shortage 
exists in good clerks. Perhaps the 
reason is to be found in explanations 
offered at the recent conference of the 
American Management Association 
during which office aids and_ their 
usefulness were discussed. The com- 
puter, it was said, makes it possible 
for the accounting system, not only 
to get a good rear-view mirror of 








what has happened in the past. It also 
gives some ability to see ahead. In 
short, men’s minds have been freed 
to think; and possibly the greatest 
value of our new lightning fast calcu- 
lating machines may lie in their con- 
tribution to creative thinking. 


Market Fatigue 


DISTINCTIVE among_ its 
characteristics since the war has been 
the measure of selectivity shown by 
the stock market. Unlike the prewar 
patterns of uniformity in which most 
stocks more or less moved together, 
the postwar market has provided a 
series of small bull trends in some 
groups while other groups were par- 
ticipating in minor bear declines, all 
wrapped up in the one over-all mar- 
ket. 

Currently, this characteristic of se- 
lectivity seems more pronounced than 
usual. Institutional buying has cre- 
ated a sort of forced draft to make 
the higher-grade, low-yield stocks 
volatile. And buying of a speculative 
nature appears to have developed in 
some secondary issues. Meanwhile, 
the market as a whole, as measured 
by standard market averages, has car- 
ried upward for 13 months with 
only a few pauses of minor duration 
for consolidating purposes. Now that 
the election is fading into history, a 
more careful appraisal of stocks may 
be in order with respect to yields, 
price-earnings ratios and other tradi- 
tional measuring rods. Fortunately, a 
large body of stocks provides a favor- 
able comparison. Some look better 
than heretofore as sales are higher. 
Others are above 1953 in net due to 
tax factors. But the sustained up- 
trend of stock market prices sug- 
gests the desirability of caution. 
Somewhere along the line market 
fatigue may call for a breather. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS - 


CHAPTER 9 


Business Cycle Stocks 


OMMON stocks may be divided 

into three broad classifications 
on the basis of the principal char- 
acteristics displayed by the earnings 
and dividends of the companies issu- 
ing them, Business cycle issues repre- 
sent organizations showing wider 
than average fluctuations in profits, 
and of course in payments to stock- 
holders, in line with cyclical varia- 
tions in industrial activity. Stable in- 
come shares are those least affected 
by this influence. Growth stocks are 
those showing an unusually strong 
uptrend in earnings over a long pe- 
riod of years. 

The first of these classifications is 
by far the largest. This follows logi- 
cally from the well known fact that 
few industries are ‘“‘depression- 
proof”; the large majority of cor- 
porate enterprises whose securities 
are listed on the exchanges show 
gains in earnings when the general 
trend of business activity follows an 
upward course, and suffer declines 
in net income, or deficits, during the 
phases of recession in the business 
cycle. Consequently, all but a few 
groups whose market action is char- 
acterized by an exceptional measure 
of independence of general influences 
might justifiably be placed in the 
business cycle category. However, in 
order to establish classifications 
which will serve as helpful guides in 
the formulation of investment or 
speculative programs, it is necessary 
to give consideration to the degree of 
stability or instability of earnings 
shown by various industries. 


Other Divisions 


It would be possible to subdivide 
the list (omitting individual trend 
stocks) into several groups, ranging 
from “prince or pauper” companies 
which show extremely wide fluctua- 
tions in earnings, to classifications 
which show much smaller changes 
in net income throughout the several 
major phases of the business cycle. 

But to establish the general prin- 
ciple of discrimination, the recogni- 
tion of two groups (other than 
growth stocks, which will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter) will 
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suffice: business cycle stocks and sta- 
ble income stocks. 

The appended list includes the ma- 
jor industries which show pronounced 
cyclical characteristics, although there 
are substantial variations in degree of 
susceptibility to cyclical influences. 
For instance, steels may be expected 
to show much wider fluctuations in 
earnings than office equipment com- 
panies. Furthermore, some of the in- 
dustries represented do not conform 
closely with the general business 
cycle. Cotton textiles traditionally 
show a two-year cycle of their own. 
Cycles in the building industry are 
of exceptionally long duration. In 
such industries, the intermediate 
peaks and valleys sometimes coincide 
with the major turning points of the 
general cycle, but it is not unusual 
for their trends to go counter to the 
comprehensive indexes. 

Two of the industries included in 
the tabulation—oils and meat packers 
—might perhaps more logically be 
placed in a separate category of “com- 
modity and inventory stocks.” Earn- 
ings are importantly affected by vari- 
ations in supplies (often determined 
mainly by weather conditions, discov- 
ery of new sources, legislative or ad- 
ministrative policies or other factors 
not necessarily related to the major 
business cycle) which affect earnings 
because of resultant changes in price 
levels involving important inventory 
profits or losses. At all events, their 
position must be differentiated from 
that of other consumers’ good indus- 
tries whose earnings usually show 
much greater stability. The majority, 
however, will show fairly close con- 
formity in timing, varying mainly in 
their fluctuations in volume. 

It will be noted that capital goods 


industries are prominent in this clas- 
sification. The strongly defined cycli- 
cal characteristics of such industries 
as steel, machinery, building mate- 
rials and railroad equipment arise 
from the fact that they are dependent 
in large. part upon expenditures which 
are postponable, in contrast to the 
consumers’ non-durable goods indus- 
tries (foods, drugs, etc.) supplying 
necessities of life which, for obvious 
reasons, enjoy a steady demand. 

In addition to these, there are con- 
sumers’ durable goods industries, 
such as automobiles, occupying a po- 
sition about half-way between that of 
capital goods, which have a normal 
life expectancy of many years, and 
that of manufacturers of products 
which are consumed immediately or 
soon after the time of sale. 


— 


It is in these two groups (and 
in growth stocks) that the greatest 
opportunities for stock market profits 
may usually be found, because the 
wide swings in earnings are reflected 
in correspondingly large fluctuations 
in stock market valuations. However, 
successful speculation in stocks of 
this type naturally depends upon rea- 
sonably accurate gauging of the ma- 
jor cyclical turning points. The risks 
are commensurate with the profit pos- 
sibilities; if the timing of purchases 
and sales is ill advised, the resultant 
losses may also be expected to be 
greater than average. 

Although many business cycle 
stocks pay handsome dividends in 
times of prosperity and a few show 
very satisfactory records of continuity 
of disbursements, income should logi- 
cally be a secondary consideration for 
those who concentrate heavily in this 


Major Opportunities - 


TYPICAL BUSINESS CYCLE INDUSTRIES ~~ 


Copper fabricators 
Electrical equipment 
Furniture 


Non-ferrous metal 
Office equipment 
Oil 


Advertising — Household equipment Printing and publishing 
Agricultural implements Iron and steel Radio and television 
Amusements Leather Railroads 
Apparel — Machinery Rail equipment 

- Automobiles and trucks Merchandising Real estate 
Automotive accessories Meat packing Shipping 
Building materials Mining and smelting Textiles 


Telegraph and cable 
Tire and rubber 
Watches and jewelry 
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group. Dividend payments are nor- 
mally subject to speedy reduction or 
omission when business volume en- 
ters a sharp cyclical decline. 

Many low priced equities in the 
business cycle group represent mar- 
ginal producers which can be ex- 
pected to show good profits only 
when a high rate of general industrial 


activity prevails (generally near the 
top of a major cycle). Although the 
nimble speculator is sometimes able 
to obtain substantial percentage prof- 
its in stocks of this type, the dangers 
of commitments of this nature are 
obvious. Unusual activity in the “cats 
and dogs” has frequently proven to 
be a reliable signal of the approach- 


Eastman’s Annual Report 


Creates Business Partners 


A digest of address of acceptance of Gold Oscar of Indus- 
try awarded for best 1953 annual report at FINANCIAL 
WORLD banquet October 25, Hotel Statler, New York 


By Dr. Albert K. Chapman 


President, Eastman Kodak Company 


n behalf of the entire Eastman 

Kodak organization—about 74,- 
000 employes and 86,000 share 
owners—I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished Board of Judges, who have 
given us this high award, and the 
people of the FINANCIAL WorLpD who 
have made the award possible. 

That this Oscar is gratifying to us 
goes without saying. Within the 
Kodak family it is a splendid recogni- 
ton of the fine work of those in the 
company who have a direct part in the 
preparation of our annual reports, 
and of the firm which did the print- 
ing for us. From some of my associa- 
ates who in prior years have taken 
part in this annual event I have 
learned something of the meeting it- 
self. I am, nevertheless, amazed at 
this gathering of distinguished men 
and women from all over the country 
who are themselves experts in report- 
ing and who have such a sincere 
interest in helping share owners, em- 
ployees and the public generally be- 
come even closer partners in the 
country’s business and industry. 

The present Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has had a printed booklet report 
since 1901, the year of incorporation. 
For some years, however, the reports 
were confined largely to the usual 
financial statements. Additional in- 
formation had to be obtained from 
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various other pieces of literature. Fol- 
lowing World War II, the approach 
to reporting was changed quite a lot, 
and we have kept steadily at the job 
of trying to gear the report to modern 
needs and ideas. The result is as you 
see it. 

We feel sure that it has been worth- 
while to work at several of the more 
obvious goals that have been urged in 
recent years—to make our reports 
easy to use, easy to understand, and 
as interesting as possible. For us, this 
has meant replacing the former long 
“president’s letter” with a faster 
2-page summary ; dividing our report 
into logical chapters; using tables, 
charts, a ten-year review, a simplified 
balance sheet—and other devices with 
which I need not burden you. 

Perhaps the most important trend 
of Kodak reporting in recent years 
has been an increasing effort to bridge 
the big gap between “information” 
and “understanding.” We have been 
trying to put more interpretation— 
more “reasons why” in the report. 

At Kodak we approach the annual 
report as the most important general 
publication we put out—and its pro- 
duction as one of our most exacting 
communication jobs. 

No piece of business literature, as 
I see it, must convey so much under- 
standing of so many subjects to so 


ing termination of bull markets. The 
cyclical fluctuations in equities of 
strongly established companies pro- 
vide ample scope for profitable mar- 
ket operations, based upon the 
rhythms of the business cycle, whose 
basic patterns are too deeply im- 
bedded in human nature to be legis- 
lated out of existence. 


Dr. Albert K. Chapman (left) accepts the 

Gold Oscar for the best 1953 annual report 

in all of industry from Wayne A. Johnston, 

president of Illinois Central Railroad, last 
year's top award winner. 


many people as the annual report. It 
must be the story of a company’s 
problems, practices, policies; its 
achievements and failures of the past, 
its hopes and plans for the future. All 
this must be told within a few pages, 
compact yet complete. And it must 
be interesting, readable, and clear to a 
cross section of America—men, wom- 
en, young and old, professional peo- 
ple with special business or technical 
training, people with perhaps a mini- 
mum of formal education—for all 
these are the owners of American 
business. 

We consider the preparation of our 
annual report a serious responsibility 
and a challenge to all who have a 
hand in it. We work hard to do a 
good job, because we think it’s worth 
it. 

Each year as I review the annual 
reports of other companies that come 
to me, there is more evidence of this 
common-sense trend: that the reports 


" business people are producing are be- 


ing done more and more for the “‘cus- 
tomer”’—that is, for people in all 

Please turn to page 25 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Good business prospects and moderate statistical valuations 


of equities point to higher prices. But a corrective dip of 


appreciable proportions should precede any long further rise 


Although some skepticism is occasionally ex- 
pressed as to the vigor and staying qualities of the 
business improvement, it is difficult to justify this 
pessimistic view on the basis of developments to 
date. True, there is no indication as yet that the 
increase in economic activity materially exceeds 
seasonal norms, but there was no reason to expect 
that it would. In view of the substantial declines 
over the past year in military and other Federal 
spending and the smaller and more recent drop in 
capital outlays by business, the performance of the 


past month or two fully lives up to any reasonable 
expectation. 


In many industries, probably a large majority, 
current output compares somewhat unfavorably 
with the peaks recorded in 1953 or other recent 
years. But most of the relative declines are modest; 
of even greater importance is the fact that there are 
no groups of major economic importance which 
can be said to be undergoing serious depression. 
Soft spots which constituted real threats only a few 
months ago—in the automobile and textile indus- 
tries, for instance—have now lost most of their 
potential menace. 


Furthermore, a few lines are enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity whose effects offset much of the 
drag on the economy from sub-par groups. The 
building industry is notable in this category, and 
promises to remain so almost indefinitely. As auto 
makers swing into volume production on 1955 
models, a cumulative lift will be provided for the 
steel industry and many other suppliers, and it 
would not be surprising if broad economic indexes 
for October and November, at least, show gains 
of more than seasonal proportions. 


Assuming that modest improvement in trade 
volume continues—and there is no present reason 
for believing it will not—corporate earnings and 
dividends should rise next year, and perhaps well 
beyond that time. Stock prices, despite the fact 
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that they are not far below their all-time peak, are 
not out of line even if judged against current rather 
than future yardsticks. Industrial shares are selling 
at lower multiples of earnings than at any time 
from mid-1927 to mid-1940, except briefly in late 
1937, and are no more extravagantly valued in this 
respect than they were at the close of the bear 
market low year 1942. 


They now provide returns of over 4.3 per 
cent. This is well below the abnormally large yields 
witnessed in recent years, and on objective grounds 
cannot be considered particularly attractive. But 
such a level is still quite a bit more generous than 
is customary around bull market peaks. At such 
times, yields are likely to drop considerably under 
31% per cent. The only exception to this rule came 
in 1919, when returns at the major top fell only 
to four per cent, but at that time high grade corpo- 
rate bonds offered investors a return of better than 
5¥% per cent against less than three per cent avail- 


able today. 


It is still possible that the business improve- 
ment may prove shorter-lived or less robust than 
is now expected, and even if it fulfills the most 
optimistic hopes the market could run counter to 
business trends, as it has occasionally done in the 
past. But for the present, the outlook appears to 
favor higher stock prices over the next year or so. 


However, the market has already come so 
far, and has done it so fast, that a correction of 
appreciable proportions is due before any long 
further rise can be anticipated with confidence. 
Thus, prudence dictates concentrating equity funds 
in relatively undervalued issues of fundamentally 
stable character, offering better than average yields 
from well-protected dividends. The-supply of such 
issues is not large, but it is adequate, and excessive 
risks are involved in stocks not meeting these re- 
quirements. 


Written October 28, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Investment Service Section 


CURRENT TRENDS 











Dividend Payments Up 

Increased oil and chemical company dividend 
payments helped raise September disbursements 
3.5 per cent over the same 1953 month. Dividends 
of manufacturing companies were about three per 
cent higher for the month, non-manufacturing (in- 
cluding gains for utility companies, railroads and 
communications), four per cent. During the first 
nine months a record total of $6.4 billion was re- 
ported distributed to shareholders, up from $6 
billion in the same 1953 period. The over-all rise 
of about 6.5 per cent is partly attributable to the 
fact that many firms shifted their usual payment 
dates from December 1953 to January of this year 
to give shareholders the advantage of the lower 
1954 income tax rates. 


Time Deposits Up 

Time deposits held by the nation’s commercial 
banks and mutual savings institutions have con- 
tinued to grow despite general business trends. At 
the end of August, time deposits totaled nearly 
$72 billion, $5 billion more than a year earlier. 
The rate of growth since 1951 has been between 
seven and eight per cent a year, continuing the 
virtually uninterrupted expansion of the past two 
decades. Observes the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago: “Although savings accumulation may not 
persist at the current high rate, continued growth 
in time deposit balances seems assured so long as 
income is maintained at close to the present level.” 
Private demand deposits (i.e. checking accounts) 
have also shown a small increase, in sharp contrast 
with the declines which accompanied most reces- 
sions in the past. 


Carpet Industry Changes 

Lack of progress in the carpet industry in recent 
years has led one large maker—Alexander Smith— 
to shift production from New York to the South, 
while two other companies are seriously discussing 
a merger. The same idea is behind the merger 
efforts as prompted the move to the South—the 
achievement of manufacturing economies. The two 
companies, Bigelow-Sanford and Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, are the only major producers whose main 
plants are located in the higher-cost labor areas 
north of the Mason & Dixon’s Line. Eight months’ 
carpet output, meanwhile, is reported at some 36 
million square yards, down 22 per cent from the 
same 1953 period. But the showing in August alone 
was relatively good, with a decline of only nine 
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per cent, and a long-awaited turn for the better 
may be in sight since selling prices on woven goods 
were advanced in August when dealer stocks were 
relatively low. : 


Atomic Airplanes 

Progress toward development of an atomic- 
powered airplane indicates that atomic flight may 
be closer at hand than was previously thought 
possible. Problems of weight and methods used to 
convert atomic heat into jet propulsion are being 
overcome and the heavy shielding that would be 
required for protection against radiation would be 
partially offset by lighter fuel, since a pound of 
uranium 235 is equal to two million pounds of 
gasoline. But although preliminary construction of 
an airplane reactor has begun, atomic flight is still 
at least five years away. Meanwhile, sea trials of 
the atomic submarine Nautilus are scheduled to 
get under way in about three months, and possible 
construction of an atom-powered aircraft carrier 
has recently come in for more discussion. 


Aluminum Output Peak 

Primary aluminum production continued to in- 
crease during the third quarter, posting an all-time 
monthly record in July and also making it a record 
quarter. Nearly 1.1 million pounds were turned 
out, an 18 per cent gain over the 1953 period. 
More aluminum is becoming available to U. S. 
fabricators not only because of the increased pro- 
duction, but also because allotments for defense 
and atomic energy needs during the fourth quarter 
have been cut seven per cent under third-quarter 
shipments for this purpose. A new important sup- 
plier is a new British Columbia plant of Alaminum 
Company of Canada (Aluminium, Ltd. subsidiary) 
which began operations in August. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has postponed a third round of 
aluminum expansion which, as originally proposed, 
would have added 200,000 tons of annual primary 
capacity. 


Tape Use Growing 

Use of industrial tapes has grown rapidly in 
recent years, and total industry volume is now 
estimated at over $125 million yearly vs. $25 mil- 
lion only eight years ago. Industrial or pressure- 
sensitive tapes, which stick when pressure is ap- 
plied, have long been used for protecting automo- 
bile bodies during painting. But new areas of use 
are constantly developing, notably in the furniture 
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and appliance industries and for holding articles 
in place during various industrial processes. There 
are about a half-dozen major companies in the 
field of which the best known are Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing (the industry leader), John- 
son & Johnson, United States Rubber and Kendall 
Company. 


Hormone Drugs 


Although price competition in hormones remains 
keen, these drugs (including cortisone, hydro- 
cortisone, and ACTH) appear to be in increasing 
demand in numerous fields of medicine. In addition 
te combating rheumatoid arthritis, cortisone is 
proving useful in curbing skin troubles, ailments 
of the eye and ear, and hepatitis. ACTH has proven 
valuable in colitis and anemia cases. And hormene- 
antibiotic and hormone-vitamin combinations are 
being used effectively. Notable trends in the field 
at present are the constantly increasing use of hy- 
drocortisone, which in many cases is replacing cor- 
tisone, and the race to achieve synthetic production 
of aldosterone—a newly isolated steroid produced 
by the adrenal gland. Leading factors in hormones 
include Merck, Pfizer, Schering Corporation, and 
Armour. 


Banks Buy CCC Loans 


With crop support loan totals rising rapidly, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has pooled $1.15 
billion of the obligations and is placing pool cer- 
tificates with commerical banks on a 15% per cent 
yield basis. The transaction will enable CCC to 
repay part of its debt to the Treasury and make 
it unnecessary for the latter to borrow any new 
cash during the remainder of the year. The Gov- 
ernment has been going steadily deeper into crop 
financing: In the year ended August 31, outstand- 


ing cash loans increased almost 70 per cent— 
from $1.33 billion to $2.21 billion—while the cost 
of its accumulation of purchased and foreclosed 
commodities brought the total CCC “investment” 
in price support to the all-time record of $6.15 
billion vs. $3.74 billion one year earlier. In addi- 
tion, an actual loss of more than $480 million was 
sustained on commodities sold. 


Corporate Briefs 

Armco Steel’s plants are operating at about 90 
per cent of capacity; company expects to maintain 
at least that rate during final three months of the 
year. 

Arizona Public Service has purchased a 160- 
acre site for a $13 million steam generating plant. 

General Motors has completed changeovers to 
1955 models, and production was in full swing 
November 1. 

Phillips Petroleum has acquired Curry Chemical 
Company and its 14 affiliates, manufacturers and 
distributors of mixed fertilizers. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore has called for redemption De- 
cember 15 its convertible debenture 314s of 1967, 
at 101; bonds should be sold or converted into 
common before redemption date to prevent loss of 
substantial premium. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Oct. 27 Year- 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials .... 12.03 8.97 
7 gl)” rae 8.68 4.92 
20 Utilities ...... 14.72 13.48 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials .... 4.35% 5.96% 
A ME kk os 5.61 6.52 
20 Utilities ...... 4.96 5.42 
90 Stocks ........ 4.47 5.90 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov’t 24s, 1972-67 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 109 3.33 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 2.68 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

1985 101 3.08 - 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.00 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 3.01 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel., deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969.... 107 3.85 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 34%s, 1974 3.29 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum 5.11% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 59 424 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 105 4.29 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.37 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends— Recent 
5 1954 Price Yield 

Dow Chemical . $1.00 39 26% 
El Paso Natural Gas c f 38 «4.2 
General Foods . i 72 3.9 
Int'l Business Machines ‘ J 317 
Standard Oil of California... . : 72 
Union Carbide & Carbon t 78 
United Air Lines J 30 
United Biscuit / 27 
Westinghouse Electric j J 71 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


oo a Recent 
1954 Price Yield 
American Tel. & Tel 
Borden Company 
Columbia Gas System 
Consolidated Edison 
Kress (S. H.) 
Louisville & Nashville 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
May Department Stores 
Melville Shoe 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Pacific Lighting 
Philip Morris Ltd 
Safeway Stores 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Southern California Edison 
Standard Brands 
Sterling Drug 
Texas Company . ; 
Union Pacific Railroad d . 142 
Walgreen Company k 
West Penn Electric : 1.70 43 +5.6 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 Price Yield 


Allied Stores 00 $3.00 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel f 4.50 80 63 
Brooklyn Union Gas : 1.60 30 
Cluett, Peabody J J 35 
Container Corporation ; : 64 
Flintkote Company ‘ ‘ 35 
General Motors . ‘ 90 
Glidden Company ‘ . 39 
Kennecott Copper . . 88 
Mid-Continent Petroleum . ' 94 

Olin Mathieson Chemical : 49 
Simmons Company / 3 36 
Sinclair Oil . . 46 
Sperry Corporation 36 

U. SB. Stak. scree Abdeensnitenn : ‘ 59 


* Also paid stock, ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Politicians test attacks on Wall Street for vote-getting 
purposes—FTC to report on subject of quantity discounts— 


Revenue bonds will be major part of ‘55 new issue market 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Some of 
the Congressional staff members day 
dream of an investigation next year, 
given Democratic control, of Wall 
Street and Big Business. It would 
be a sort of retake of the old Pecora 
or even the TNEC probe. The in- 
spiration seems to come mainly from 
the juicy gossip it’s been possible to 
collect about Arkansas Power & Light 
and related companies. If it’s as easy 
as that, then more investigating is in- 
dicated. 

As you listen in, you’re reminded 
most of merchandising discussions. 
It’s not a question of whether evils 
have been committed, which must be 
corrected. It’s one of whether people, 
especially newspaper and TV people, 
would be interested. Is there, so to 
speak, a market for that kind of prob- 
ing? Since it’s a whole generation ago 
when investors felt they had been 
robbed by promoters, and hardly any- 
body now has much personal reason 
for being indignant, the prospects for 
such an inquiry on face look bad. But 
there’s been a little “test sampling,” 
it’s indicated, which shows otherwise. 

Washington has been keenly watch- 
ing the Ives-Dewey attack on Harri- 
man’s Wall Street history. If it 
produces results, there will be good 
reason for Democrats going more 
deeply into financial matters. Greatest 
interest would be in finances that 
connected, in not too many removes, 
with Administration people. By 1956, 
it’s trusted, everybody would be burn- 
ing with anger, waiting to throw the 
Wall Street rascals out. 


If any of this takes place, it 
probably won’t be of much impor- 
tance to the individual investor. Laws 
are not changed so as actually to 
injure the value of securities. At this 
point, nobody seems to have any idea 
of legislation. No longer need probes 
be followed by bills. 
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The Robinson-Patman Act for- 
bids quantity discounts which do not 
reflect reduced costs. It’s evident that 
sellers grant them because it is 
cheaper to sell, produce or deliver by 
the carload than by the single unit. 
Yet in Federal Trade Commission 
cases, successful defenses based on 
costs have been rare indeed. Some- 
how, the curtailed expense can’t be 
proved. 

There’s some reason to believe that 
this will be remedied. The FTC chair- 
man, Edward F. Howrey, on taking 
office, appointed a commission to look 
into the whole matter, which will 
soon report its findings. From hints 
put out at the Commission, this will 
consist of advice on how to do cost- 
accounting so as to be ready for an 
FTC complaint. 

The great saving in big sales, as 
far as an outsider can tell, lies in the 
lower cost of doing one piece of busi- 
ness with the president instead of 
with thousands of buying agents. But, 
to prove such a thing a company 
would have to make its salesmen 
punch time clocks, file hour-to-hour 
reports, and go into other details 
which they’d rebel against. 


The agitation about unemploy- 
ment, even allowing for the fact that 
it’s an election year, somehow doesn’t 
fit the published figures. There can’t 
be much question here about the in- 
tegrity of the Census Bureau, which 
is acknowledged; it’s a matter of 
definitions and technique. 


It’s thought that in 1956, munic- 
ipal or revenue bonds will become a 
still more important part of the new 
issues market, that public construc- 
tion will gain in proportion to private. 
The trend since the war will continue: 
more schools, highways, sewers and 
other public works. Despite the ex- 
tent of work done, it’s still inadequate. 
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In 1953, local government expendi- 
tures totaled $33 billion, covering 
both investment and operating costs. 
The greatest single costs are, first, 
education, and then highways. A 
great many bond issues are about to 
be voted upon and it’s expected that 
in these fields, at least, results will 
be positive. Every local candidate 
everywhere promises more and better 
schools and roads. 

Naturally, increased investment en- 
tails permanently higher operating 
costs; after the school is built it must 
be run. Census figures show that peo- 
ple are still moving further and fur- 
ther out into the suburbs, forcing new 
public construction of all sorts. 


On the other hand, the experts 
look for a continued downtrend in 
new industrial investment, the favor- 
able changes in tax treatment of 
amortization notwithstanding. They 
think that it’s simply that fewer com- 
panies need to go on exanding; 
they’ve done enough already and in 
some industries must wait for de- 
mand to catch up with capacity. 


Commerce Department figures 
confirm the switch from glass to paper 
containers. In the second quarter, 
paper milk containers were up 7 per 
cent over a year ago. It was indicated, 
moreover, that there would be an- 
other increase reported for the third 
quarter. 

On the other hand, glass containers 
for all dairy products declined 11.2 
per cent from last year. Again, it’s 
considered likely that the trend will 
continue. It’s not only a matter of 
housewives choosing paper. Many 
local dairy companies are first to 
make the choice. —Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Aimed at eliminating the tough ice- 
scraping that a motorist often has to 
do before he can see through the 
windshield on a winter’s morning is 
a Windshield Anti-Freeze now on the 
market by Merix Chemical Company 
—the chemical is intended to be 
sprayed on in the evening for preven- 
tive purposes, but it also can be used 
after ice has formed to make its re- 
moval easier. . . . On the subject of 
winter chores, that of snow removal 
can now be done with your car with 
the attachment of a snow plow intro- 
duced recently by Meyer Products 
Company—easy to attach, the snow 


plow weighs around 100 pounds. 
. . . For persons interested in traffic 
engineering, Yale University’s Bu- 
reau of Highway Traffic has pub- 
lished a 237-page Bibliography of 
Traffic Engineering —this list of 
nearly 700 articles and books is avail- 
able without charge from Yale as 
long as the supply lasts... . Arvin 
Industries thinks it has the answer 
to practical year-’round operation of 
the drive-in theatre—the company 
has developed a heater which can be 
attached to the present speaker post 
to bring warmth to each car. . 

The practically custom-built Conti- 
nental passenger automobile which 
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Auncuncing United's New Suruey — 


STOCKS 


now rated “Buy” 
Selected for Capital Gain 


ERE are 34 stocks financial advisers are recommending for 
profit and income. Each of these stocks has received two 

or more “Buy” recommendations. Included are attractive stocks 
in such important industries as Airlines, Automobile, Oils, 
Chemicals, Natural Gas, Steel, TV, and Electrical Equipment. 


Many Sound Issues Yield 5% to 7% 


While these stocks are selected primarily for appreciation, the 
group includes issues with long dividend records and well- 
protected yields ranging up to 7%. This Report gives the 
recommended buying ranges on each issue as well as timely 
information on earnings and dividends. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 34-Stock Report. In addition we 
will send you without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United 
Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, Commodities, and 
Washington Developments. (This offer open to new readers only). 


———- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 :——— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (] 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















Ford Motor Company will bring out 
early next year as the successor to 
the Lincoln Continental (discontinued 
in 1948) will bear a price tag around 
$10,000—it will not lack in compe- 
tition, however, for it is understood 
in Detroit that the General Motors 
Cadillac division is also getting ready 
a similarly high-priced precision- 
manufactured luxury model. 


Appliances... 

Avco Manufacturing Corporation’s 
Crosley Division is enthusiastically 
showing a new line of household ap- 
pliances including six Shelvador re- 
frigerators, seven electric ranges and 
three upright Shelvador freezers— 
highlight of the line is the Duo Shelv- 
ador (see photo below), a 130-pound 
freezer and a 9.2 cubic foot refriger- 





ator in a single cabinet ; provided are 
separate temperature areas for frozen 
foods, dairy products, meats, fresh 
vegetables and pastry, as well as a 
beverage tap which Crosley intro- 
duced last year to permit getting an 
iced drink without opening the re- 
frigerator door. . . . An inexpensive 
little item by Protecto Manufacturing 
Company is designed to do away with 
the stoop on washdays—it’s a folding 
metal tripod which raises the level of 
a laundry basket to a comfortable 
height for ironing. Westing- 
house’s Electric Appliance Division 
has added an accessory to its popu- 
lar Roaster-Oven, a polished alumi- 
num rotisserie with capacity for a 12- 
pound turkey—for housewives who 
would like only the rotisserie, it’s 
available with a pan supported by 
wrought iron legs which makes it a 
complete unit in itself. 
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Gadgets & Novelties .. . 

Novel name plates to adorn home 
entrances are available from Herbert 
Specialty Company — made from 
weatherproof plastic finished in either 
walnut or mahogany wood grain, the 
name plates are custom engraved in 
white script. . . . For hours of fun, 
try the latest American Homecraft 
Company game, three-dimensional 
tick-tack-toe—called Qubic, this brain- 
teaser for adults and youngsters alike 
can be played with from two to four 
players. . . . What to do with that 
lighted pipe when both hands are 
needed on the wheel for driving a 
car?—Boyd F. Schernbeck has the 
answer in a Pipe-Rak which attaches 
to the dashboard by means of a rubber 
vacuum cup; it’s offered in three 
models, two of which may be person- 
alized with the user’s initials. 
Motorists who have a habit of driv- 
ing around until the fuel tank is 
practically empty might protect them- 
selves against running dry by in- 
stalling a gadget called the Gas-O- 
Larm which sounds off audibly when 
the reserve is around three gallons— 
marketed by Talco Engineering Com- 
pany, the alarm is about the size of a 
pack of cigarettes; installation is on 
the underside of the dashboard. 


Chemicals. . . 

Periodic trips to the dentist to re- 
move tartar from teeth may become a 
thing of the past, according to A. J. 
Parker Company in introducing a 
compound for removal of tartar and 
the prevention of such formations— 
one possible drawback, it would ap- 
pear, is the fact that Extar, as the 
compound is trade-named, must be 
applied twice daily to be fully ef- 
fective. .. . Another paint which may 
be peeled off without leaving a resi- 
due (FW, Oct. 27, p. 40) is trade- 
named Peel-Print by Pacific Com- 
pounding Company — suitable for 
making window signs that will with- 
stand ordinary smearing and that are 
resistant to rain, the paint comes in 
yellow, red and blue; it is based upon 
a formulation of Bakelite vinyl resins. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 











i a THE NEW SUNRAY BUILDING 
=a = NINTH & DETROIT, TULSA 








Piercing the sky over Tulsa, “The Oil Capital 
of the World’—are a number of buildings carrying the names of 
progressive and well-known oil companies. The newest of these build- 
ings bears the SUNRAY name. e . 


The new SUNRAY Building stands 13 stories 
high and provides working quarters for more than 500 SUNRAY general 
office employees, and offices for some of SUNRAY’s subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. The building’s exterior is modern in design. The 
interior is arranged for the utmost in office efficiency and employee 
welfare, including parking facilities and a cafeteria. The next annual 
meeting of SUNRAY shareholders will be held in the new SUNRAY 
Building in Tulsa. 


It was reasonable to expect SUNRAY to make 
this move into a building of its own. During SUNRAY’s 34 year growth, 
three of the company’s Tulsa offices became too small. Not only will 
the new building give SUNRAY ample room for future expansion, but 
will decrease occupancy rental costs. 


This move is another example of SUNRAY’s 
policy of expanding conservatively, but aggres- 
sively, to assure a prosperous future for the 
Company in the years ahead. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand 





“America’s Interests 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


in Hand.” 


Business Background 





Ample credit encourages makers of autos and other durables— 


Morgan Stanley group cracks a barrier—Lease-back in favor 





REDIT — The 
Institute of Life 
Insurance recently re- 
ported in its Bulletin 
of Economic Interpre- 
tation that Americans 
from 1946 through 
1953 bought $200 bil- 
lion worth of cars or 
other durable items, 
and used instalment 
credit to finance $110 
billion worth. Of 
these credit commit- 
ments $94 billion had 
been repaid at the end 
of the year, and pay- 
ments of course were being made on 
the balance. Confining the credit 
movement to the single year 1953 and 
expanding it over the wide field of all 
types of instalment purchases, the 
graph shown on this page tells its 
own story. In connection with the 
figures, the American Finance Con- 
ference observes that turnover of in- 
stalment credit is the important thing 
and during 1953 “turnover consider- 
ably exceeded the outstanding balance 
at either the beginning or the end of 
the year.” In the first quarter of 1954 
the public, wary because of the blues 
some economists were singing, put 
the emphasis on paying off. Since 
Spring, however, consumer credit has 
again moved up. 


Continental Oil—A mythical bar- 
rier has been cracked by a 29-firm 
syndicate in the placement of $100 
million Continental Oil Company de- 
bentures. The group, headed by 
Morgan Stanley & Company, cor- 
rectly gauged the market’s appetite on 
two vital points. This is the first 
Continental Oil financing since 1938, 
thus giving the issue scarcity value 
plus of course the needed credit rat- 
ing. A sinking fund has been set up 
to retire $96 million of the debentures 
before maturity. Continental Oil for 
1953 reported net income of $40.9 
million; for the first nine months of 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Consumer Instalment Credit in 1953 


Vs 


, OWED End of 1953 $21.8 Billion 


Turnover in Debt Exceeded Amount 


Outstanding = 
Y $ 4.9 Billion 


American Finance Conference 


this year, $31.3 million; and, in do- 
mestic operations, it ranks ninth in 
crude production and 16th in refinery 
runs. Principal buyers of the new 
issue have been pension funds, through 
commercial banks; smaller insurance 
companies and savings banks. 


Lease-Back—In his semi-annual 
report to stockholders, LINGAN A. 
\WaARREN, president of Safeway Stores 
Incorporated, reported that the com- 
pany had opened 15 new stores dur- 
ing the 24 weeks ended last June 19, 
and 47 more are under construction. 
“Another 22 retail locations in the 
planning stage,”’ he added, “should be 
completed over the next two and a 
half years.” On the surface this would 
make it appear that Safeway is going 
heavily into the real estate business. 
But it doesn’t work out that way. 
Lease-back is the reason. 


How It Works—An insurance 
company recently sold back to a mer- 
chandising company 14 properties in 
New York City which the insurer 
regarded as too small to own and on 
which the merchandiser had taken 25- 
year leases some years previously. 
The buyer did not want to retain the 
properties and called in SIDNEY 
M. Barton, broker. The company 


wanted him to sell the properties, 


price $1 million, with the proviso that 


the company could lease them back for 
no more than $70,000 annually. Bar- 
ton formed an investing group which 
bought the properties. Then arranged 
with the insurance company, previ- 
ously the owner, for a mortgage of 
$666,666 at 444 per cent interest and 
two per cent amortization. The lessor 
agreed to pay $43,000 annually on 
this portion as part of the rent. Bar- 
ton placed the $333,334 balance above 
the mortgage with his investing 
group on which the lessor agreed to 
pay $27,000 annually in rent, or $70,- 
000 in total. After 20 years the lessor 
may renew its lease at three per cent 
annually for a long period. 


Three-Way Appeal—The insur- 
ance company liked the arrangement 
because of convenience in handling 
plus of course the security of a mort- 
gage. The investing group liked the 
combination of an equity plus pay- 
ment of interest by a good credit risk 
out of rents. The lessor, while assum- 
ing the obligation of paying rent, 
nevertheless freed $1 million for other 
capital purposes including further ex- 
pansion. The lease-back idea, though 
not new, has taken firm hold since 
the war. Insurance companies, foun- 
dations and other institutions includ- 
ing savings banks are the principal 
suppliers of mortgage funds. Indi- 
vidual investors usually supply the 
equity capital. And chain stores and 
oil companies, among others, find in 
lease-back a ready tool for use in free- 
ing funds for building stores or ac- 
quiring filling station locations in 
wholesale lots. 


Dresser Industries—The policy 
of ploughing profits back into prop- 
erty appears to be paying off for 
Dresser Industries, Inc., judging 
from the quarterly letter to stockhold- 
ers from President H. N. MAL Lon. 
Directors recently increased the divi- 
dend from 40 cents to the new rate of 
50 cents a share quarterly, and net 


earnings for the period about trebled 


that figure allowing for a tax refund. 
Large scale expansion of Dresser’s 
manufacturing facilities, said Mr. 
Mallon, has “served to broaden and 
strengthen Dresser’s earnings base.” 
The sale of engines and compressors 
for gas pipelines is temporarily 
shrunken, but curtailment in other 
heavy equipment lines is less. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 
Continental Oil Company 


Thirty Year Sinking Fund 3% Debentures 
Dated November 1, 1954 Due November 1, 1984 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Price 101'’4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
HARRIMAN Penida & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. DREXEL & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


October 28, 1954. 









































ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


SPECIAL 
GENERAL 
MEETING 


Record Date 





A Special General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of Aluminium Limited 
will be held on Tuesday, November 
23rd, 1954, at 11:00 o'clock in the 
morning, at the head office of the 
Company, 21st Floor, Sun Life Build- 
ing, 1155 Metcalfe Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, pursuant to the 
call of the Board of Directors, for 
the purpose of considering and, if 
thought fit, approving Special By- 
law No. 21 to increase the capital 
of the Company from 10,000,000 
to 20,000,000 shares without nomi- 
nal or par value. Only shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 27th, 1954, will be entitled 
to receive notice of and to vote at 
the meeting and at any adjourn- 
ment thereof. 


Montreal 
October 27, 1954 


JAMES A, DULLEA 
Secretary 




















October 22, 1954 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


209th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 


business on November 5, 1954. 


The stock transfer books will re- 


main open. 
Rosert FIsHER 


Treasurer 


























DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The directors, on October 15, de- 
clored a regular quarterly dividend 
(No. 60) of thirty (30) cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able on Dec. 20 to shareholders 
of record Nov. 5. The quarterly 
dividend (No. 76) on the 414 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, 
series A will be paid at the rate 
of 26% cents per share on Jan. 
- i958 to shareholders of record 
Dec. 10, 1954 and the_ regular 
quarterly dividend (No. 18) on the 
second preferred stock, amounting 
to 27% cents per share, will be 
paid on Dec. 1 to shareholders of 
record Nov. 5. 

W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 


SUNRAY’ OIL CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Street News 





Investment Bankers Association prepares for annual Florida 


convention—Prosperous year engenders optimism for 1955 


pier: about the forthcoming 
annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association in Holly- 
wood, Fla., will be on a broad scale, 
according to present indications. The 
men handling arrangements report 
that reservations received to date 
point toward a new record for atten- 
dance. A year ago the convention was 
conducted on an optimistic note be- 
cause only a few weeks earlier Fed- 
eral Judge Harold R. Medina had 
thrown the Government’s anti-trust 
suit out of court. This year the rea- 
son for optimism is even more tangi- 
ble. It is simply that the investment 
banking fraternity is now completing 
a prosperous year, and there is noth- 
ing in this business that generates 
optimism like the profit dollar. 

T. Jerrold Bryce, partner in Clark, 
Dodge & Company and president of 
the I. B. A., is lining up the speakers 
for this convention, which will start 
on November 30 and run through 
most of the week. He has done a 
great deal of traveling throughout the 
country during his term of office and 
everywhere has seen evidence of the 
investment bankers’ prosperity. 

Mr. Bryce is likely to be succeeded 
by Walter A. Schmidt, of the Phila- 
delphia firm of Schmidt, Poole, Rob- 
erts & Parke. If Mr. Schmidt had 
no other distinctions, it would be 
enough that he accomplished the al- 
most unbelievable task of picking up 
stakes in Chicago and _ breaking 
through the reserve of Philadelphia 
investment banking. 


Rudolf Smutny, senior partner oi 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, has been 
chosen chairman of the New York 
Group, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion. He served with distinction as 
a member of the National Credit Re- 
straint Committee when that organ- 
ization was set up by the Federal Re- 
serve to enforce measures for curbing 
inflation at a time when the Truman 


Administration’s pressing problem 
was to build up armament for the 
Korean War. The Credit Restraint 
Committee’s task was to apply the 
brakes to unnecessary public and pri- 
vate use of credit. Leaders in finance 
and industry had been put on notice 
that if they could not regulate them- 
selves in the interest of national de- 
fense, some agency of the Federal 
Government would do it for them. 


Now that the record-breaking 
National City Bank financing has 
gone down in history the misgivings 
entertained by some of the underwrit- 
ers at an early stage in the operation 
are being treated lightly. Seven weeks 
elapsed from the day the 42 banking 
firms signed their agreement up to the 
day subscription rights expired. This 
was one task the investment commu- 
nity could not shirk without forfeiting 
the right to claim underwriting fees. 
Toward the end of the subscription 
period rights were down to 10 cents. 
But the strong, compact underwriting 
group had done such a thorough job 
of gathering in unwanted rights, exer- 
cising them and placing the stock 
with new investors that the almost 
complete disappearance of value for 
rights held no terrors. 

The National City Bank under- 
writers collected a gross commission 
of $1.5 million, but they had to earn 
it. They did the kind of spade work 
and established the kind of formula 
that should stand other underwriters 
in good stead when they are standing 
by in the many bank stock offerings 
yet to come. 


As time goes on, the older gen: 
eration in the financial community 
becomes more and more choosy about 
appearing at conventions, big dinners 
and the like. That is why the seating 
list at the recent dinner of the New 
York Group, I. B. A., was so notable. 
It contained the names of more old- 
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timers than have been seen at such a 
gathering in many a day. One reason 
was that Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Another was that 
Henry C. Alexander, president of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., was to 
make an important address. He repre- 
sents the newer generation in the 
House of Morgan. Just about a quar- 
ter of a century earlier the Wall 
Street bigwigs were trying to explain 
away the initial crash in the stock 
market, which was just the beginning 
of a long series of distressing inci- 
dents. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the crash was celebrated on an op- 
timistic note. 

e 


Eastman’s Annual Report 





Concluded from page 14 


walks of life. There are fewer and 
fewer of the reports that only special- 
ists can understand—though it is 
highly important that their purposes 
be served, too. That’s a real accom- 
plishment—and it reflects the good 
work that FINANcIAL Wortp and 
other organizations have been doing. 

At the same time, it is a satisfaction 
to find that although many companies 
are using similar techniques and com- 
mon standards and objectives, the re- 
ports continue to be different one 
from the other . . . they retain their 
individuality. This is good, because 
the annual report is one of the best 
means a company has of giving the 
public a feeling of the character of 
that company. Many of the facts and 
figures about our companies do not 
seem to stay too long in people’s 
minds generally—and do not move 
them much emotionally. But just the 
way they feel about an organization 

. their impressions of its ability, 
alertness, soundness, fairness, fore- 
sight—or the opposites . . . can be a 
moving and a lasting thing. 

If through our annual reports we 
can bring to our shareholders and the 
public generally not only the facts and 
figures but also the character of our 
individual companies, I think that we 
shall slowly, perhaps, but surely help 
win more and more well-informed, 
interested, understanding partners in 
American business—the best business 
system the world has known. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1954 











INTERNATIONAL | INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER | HARVESTER 
COMPANY | Comrans 
The Directors of International Harvest- The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 145 of one dollar and dividend No. 159 of fifty cents (50¢) 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on per share on the common stock payable 
the preferred stock payable Dec. 1, January 15, 1955, to stockholders of 
1954, to stockholders of record at the record at the close of business on 
close of business on November 5, 1954. December 15, 1954. 
GERARD J. EGER, Secretary GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 




















SPECIAL SITUATIONS FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CAPITAL GAIN! 


You are invited to join a small group of investors now profiting from THE OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS SERVICE, designed expressly for 
capital appreciation. 

This unique service—whose subscription list is limited to 2,000—selects and 
recommends unusual Over-the-Counter stocks that are candidates for extraordinary 
capital gain over a period of time. Once a Special Situation has been recom- 
mended, continuous year ‘round supervision is maintained. 


INVESTORS IN CAPITAL GROWTH WILL NOTE THAT: 


> All 86 Special Situations recommended to date have, as a group, 
outperformed the Dow-Jones Composite Average by 53%. 


> Of the 27 Specials recommended in the past 12 months, 26 made 
gains—as high as 120%. The single exception went down 8% 

> A typical example of an Over-the-Counter Special Situation is 
National Co. recommended on June 21, 1954 at 834. Since recom- 
mendation, this stock has appreciated 46%. 


SPECIAL OFFER: You are invited to accept a 3-month Introductory 
Subscription to THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
SERVICE. You would receive a Summary of all 86 Special Situations 
recommended to date, latest Supervisory Reviews and all 6 new recom- 
mendations during the 3-month period; in addition, at no extra charge, 
a complete binder containing original analyses of 36 selected Specials 
previously recommended, including 7 Especially Recommended for pur- 
chase now. 


Backed by The Value Line Research Organization—one of America’s largest 
investment research groups— THE OVER-THE-COUNTER SPECIAL SITUA- 
TIONS SERVICE searches out the special “work-out” values, abnormally high 
yields or unusually strong growth situations that offer possibility of extraordinary 
capital gain. To reduce risk to the minimum, the Service selects only securities 
that appear markedly undervalued relative to current or prospective earning power 
and dividend paying ability. These soundly managed and adequately financed 
companies, as they gain seasoning, can advance widely in price sy wanna of the 
trend of the general market. 

To take advantage of this offer, send $25 with your name bis address to 
Dept. FW-60 or mail coupon below. 


ee eS ee ee ee 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SHudtions semvice SPECIAL 
SPE CIAL Dept.. FW-60, 5 East 44th Street 
SITUATIONS 


‘SERVICE 


| 

| 

Please enter my 3-month Introductory sub- 
| scription. 1 enclose check for $25. Send me 
| 

| 

| 
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recommended specials already filed. 





| 
| 
| 
at once the complete binder with currently | 
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ARNOLD BERNHARD & c0., INC. 

NUE od Crcade a kcerars ZONE... 06s State 


5 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


NOTE: If you would prefer to receive a short-term trial of one month including two 
previous recommendations, two new recommendations, and all new supervisory 
reviews over the 4-week period, enclose $5 with your name and address. 
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sue You Satirfied...7 


That the stocks you own are the best 
you can buy? That their outlook—or 
yours—hasn’t changed with the years? 


Maybe ten years ago you couldn't 
afford to take much risk with your 
money, so you bought stocks prima- 
rily for safety. But maybe that picture 
has changed. Maybe nowadays you're 
more interested in making capital 
gains. You can afford to take more 
risk—but you want stocks that have 
real opportunities for growth. In that 
case, the.stocks you bought ten years 
ago may not be suitable. 


That’s why we think that every in- 
vestor should have his holdings re- 
viewed at least once a year—to check 
up on their prospects in the light of 
his changing investment objectives. 

If you'll set these facts before us, 
our Research Department will be 
happy to do that job for you—without 
charge or obligation. Just write to— 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL, Department SE-36 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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interested in buying stocks on a 
Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly investment Plan.: 


pay-as-you-go” basis? 

















Pl 
UNION C ARBIDE Stock Purchase Plans 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 











UCC 


New York, October 26, 1954—the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share and a SPECIAL DIVI- 
DEND of 50¢ per share, total $1.00 
per share, on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Corporation, payable 
December 1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record November 5, 1954. The last 
dividend was 50¢ per share paid 
September 1, 1954. 

Payment of this dividend on 
December Ist will make a total of 
$2.50 per share paid in 1954, the 
same amount as was paid during 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN 
Vice-President and. Secretary 




















Concluded from page 3 


these paid 10 cents for each dollar of 
employe deposits and the other put 
up a specified percentage (not stated 
in the NICB study) of profits. 

Many companies, however, sell stock 
to employes below the market price, 
and it is quite likely that this differen- 
tial may be construed as a “contribu- 
tion.” Furthermore, the NLRB might 
decide in some future case that even 
a non-contributory plan is bargain- 
able, thus rendering academic the 
precise definition of “contribution.” 
If either of these views becomes law, 
a considerable number of progressive 


enterprises will be saddled with ex- 
penses to which their less forward- 
looking competitors will not be sub- 
ject—for it is unlikely that unions 
will accept lower wages or less- 
inclusive fringe benefits from a com- 
pany with a stock purchase plan than 
from others without such plans. 

Many plans are one-shot proposi- 
tions, adopted when a company needs 
funds or happens to have unissued 
stock available for sale. Among the 
largest of the continuing plans are 
those of American Telephone, Sears, 
Roebuck and Westinghouse Electric. 
The former authorized sale of 2.8 mil- 
lion shares to employes in 1946, and 
disposed of practically all in three 
offerings. Late in 1950, sale of an- 
other 3 million shares was approved ; 
more than half has already been sub- 
scribed. 

Sears set aside 500,000 shares in 
1951 and had obtained buyers for 
almost 80 per cent within a year and 
a half. Westinghouse has sold around 
650,000 shares out of a total authori- 
zation (in 1950) of 850,000 shares. 
Other companies with active plans in- 
clude Procter & Gamble (which has 
been selling stock to employes for 
over 60 years), Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Continental Can, Dayton Power & 
Light, Dow Chemical, Eastern Air 
Lines, Food Fair Stores, General 
Mills and Pitney-Bowes. 


Tax Hints 





Continued from page 6 


on issues which the investor desires 
to repurchase, the loss will be dis- 
allowed if the repurchase of the issue 
involved (or a “substantially identi- 
cal” security) takes place within 30 
days either before or after the sale. 
This “wash sale” rule does not apply 
to issues sold to register gains. 
Where several lots of one issue 
are held, bought at different times, 
and only part of the total is sold, the 
particular lot disposed of must be 
identified by certificate number or 
otherwise. If this is not done, the 
Treasury will apply its first-in, first 
cut rule, which arbitrarily determines 
that the one sold is the one bought 
earliest. This might transform an in- 
tended short term transaction into a 
long term one, and could even result 
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in a gain on the trade when a loss 
had been intended, or vice versa. 
There are several other respects in 
which timing can be important tax- 
wise. Losses can be established in 
1954 by sale at any time through the 
end of the year, but gains are not 
recognized unless payment is received 
this year. Under the four-day delivery 
plan, this means that they must be 
registered by selling no later than 
Monday, December 27, unless the 
trade is made on a cash basis. Stocks 
held over six months by a person 
with an excess of long term gains 
over short term losses should be sold 
before the ex-dividend date for any 
large year-end dividend or payment 
against arrears; in effect, this con- 
verts the dividend into capital gain 
rather than ordinary income. 
Securities wiped out in reorganiza- 
tion in any year are arbitrarily 
deemed to have become worthless as 
of December 31 of that year. An is- 
sue becoming worthless for any other 
reason should be sold at auction in 
order to establish the loss, which 
otherwise will not be allowed until 
the Treasury issues an official ruling 
(which may be delayed for years) 
that the issue lost all its value in 1954. 


Recognized Deductions 


Brokerage commissions and Fed- 
eral transfer taxes are added to the 
cost of a purchase and deducted from 
the proceeds of a sale, thus affecting 
capital transactions rather than ordi- 
nary income, but State transfer taxes 
can be deducted from the latter. So 
can other expenses incurred in con- 
nection with investment activities, in- 
cluding safe deposit box rental, ac- 
countants’, custodian or investment 
counsel fees, the cost of statistical 
services or subscriptions to recog- 
nized investment publications such as 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 

Investors desiring to make charit- 
able contributions can save taxes by 
giving stocks on which paper profits 
exist. No capital gains tax is levied 
in such a case, but a deduction from 
income may be taken equal to the 
market value of the stock at the time 
the gift is made. Contributions should 
not be made in the form of stocks 
showing a paper loss; instead, such 
issues should be sold, thus establish- 
ing the loss for tax purposes, and 
the gift made in cash. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1954 





United Engineering and Foundry 
Company 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa., October 26, 1954. 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of twenty cents (20¢) per share on the $5-Par 
Common Stock; and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-quarter percent (14%) 
on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable 


November 16th to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 5, 1954. 


WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Commen Stock Dividend No. 45 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on October 26, 1954, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a dividend of 
50 cents per share on the common stock, pay- 
able December 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 15, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 








JAMES E. ALLISON, President 

















The VALUE LINE [nnn 


EE 
Announcing } 
A Complete Summary of all Value Line Recommendations on 


613 MAJOR STOCKS 


pin can now receive without extra charge a timely 16-page Summary 
of Recommendations on 613 supervised stocks, just released by The Value Line 
Investment Survey. In addition to the latest Value Line recommendations on 
each stock, this booklet brings you vital information in handy reference form: 
1955 earnings and dividend estimates, dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, 
long-term (1958-60) estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long- 
term growth expectancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the 
conclusions reached in the 698-page Value Line Survey. 

You may find it profitable to check the stocks you own or are considering against 
this convenient Summary, as thousands of investors do. In this way you can take 
steps before the year end to adjust your holdings so as to concentrate your invest- 


ments in the strongest stocks for greater profit and safety in the critical months 
ahead. 


SPECIAL: Under this Special Introductory Offer, you will receive 
in the next four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks 
and 14 industries in addition to the valuable Summary of 
Recommendations which will be sent to you at once. Among 


the companies to be analyzed in the next four weeks are: 
General Electric 





Radio Corp. U. S. Steel DuPont 
Westinghouse int'l. Telephone Jones & Laughlin Nat’l. Distillers 
Republic Steel American Can Amer. Radiator Dow 
Merck Gillette Olin Mathieson Johns-Manville 
Amer. Cyanamid Union Carbide Bethlehem Steel and 181 others 


Each of these full-page reports includes a careful analysis of developments, 
trends and prospects for each company; estimates of earnings and dividends for 
1954 and 1955 as well as for the 1958-60 period; a detailed statistical history and 
price chart; a specific recommendation. As a special free bonus the latest 64-page 


issue covering 54 Grocery, Drug, Variety and Department Store and Textile stocks 
will also be included. 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks and 14 
industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual sub- 
scription $120.) *New subscribers only. 

Plus the 16-page Summary of Recommendations AND the 
64-page Retail and Textile issue at no extra charge. 
Name 


subscribers throughout the world, including banks, trust companies, insurance 


companies and universities. 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-75 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 

The Value Line Survey Building 

5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


GENERAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


The Board of Directors 
of General Gas Cor- 
poration has declared 
a dividend of $0.25 per 
share on the Common 
Stock, payable Novem- 
ber 29, 1954 to stock of 
record at the close of 
business on November 
15, 1954. 
HAL S. PHILLIPS 
Treasurer 








MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $.40 per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Corpora- 
tion, payable December 17, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1954. 


W. P. SMITH, Secretary 














PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 45 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 41¢ per share on 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Pewer & Light Company, payable 
November 15, 1954, to stockholders 
ef record at the close of business 
October 27, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


October 20, 1954. 














CONTINENTAL 
C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of seventy= 
five cents (75¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable December 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 24, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE . 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


12 Months to September 30 
Alpha Portland Cement.. $6.49 $4.56 
Bangor Hydro-Elec. ..... 2.38 1.92 
Carolina Power & Lt..... 1.63 1.48 
Cent. Illinois Light 3.03 3.26 
Central Maine Power.... 1.80 1.35 
Dragon Cement 2.68 2.08 
Hercules Cement 7.00 2.40 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 2.31 1.96 
Kansas Gas & E 3.96 3.26 
Kings County Lighting... 1.26 1.00 
eo ee 1.29 1.20 


9 Months to September 30 

Acme Steel 1.14 1.84 

Allis-Chalmers 5.53 4.83 

Alloy Cast Steel 4.80 5.81 

American Airlines 0.68 1.54 

American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres ... 

American Chicle 

American Colortype 

American Cyanamid 

American Metal Products. 

Anchor Hocking Glass... 

Armstrong Gork. ......... 

Atlantic Refining 

Blockson Chemical 

Blumenthal (Sidney ) 

Byron Jackson 

Catalin Corp. of Amer..... 

Caterpillar Tractor 

Central Foundry 

Climax Molybdenum 

Colgate-Palmolive 

Conde Nast 

Consolidated Cement 

Container Corp. ......... 

Continental Steel 

Corn Products Refining... 

Cream of Wheat 

Crown Cork & Seal 

Crystal Tissue 

De Vilbiss Co 

Diamond Alkali 

Diversey Corp. .........54. 

Dobeckmun Co. 

Dr. Pepper Co 

Drewrys Ltd. U.S.A...... 

Duval Sulphur & Potash. . 

Eastern Stainless Steel... 

Ekco Products 

8 eee ee 

Fairchild Camera & Inst.. 

Federal-Mogul 

a ee eee 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. .... 

General Amer. Investors. . 

General Capital 

General Cigar 

General Motors 

2 eee 

Glenmore Distilleries .... 

Granby Cons. Mining 

Hercules Powder 

Insuranshares Ctfs. ...... 

Iintertype Corp: ........-. 

Johns-Manville 

Kingston Products 

Lehigh Port. Cement 

Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Life Savers 

Liggett & Myers 

Marquette Cement 

a 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Missouri Port. Cement... 

Motor Wheel 

National Oats 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 1953 


9 Months to September 30 
N. Y. Air Brake $1.84 $2.27 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 3.72 6.01 
Penn-Dixie Cement 5.22 4.25 
Pema. San MS. 2.5... 2.14 2.00 
PeeetGola Co. cick cesss 0.83 0.83 
Pittsburgh Cons. Coal.... 4.23 
Poisteed Core. .c6s cccans d 1.99 
Radio Corp. of Amer : 1.62 
Rexall Drug : 0.61 
Riegel Paper 2. 2.23 
Rohm & Haas 9.24 5.17 
eer re D1.46 D0.22 
Rotary Electric Steel 2.81 5.93 
St. Regis Paper . 1.82 
Scott Paper ; 1.36 
Seagrave Corp............ ; 1.10 
Smith, Kline & French.... , 2.57 
Staley (A. E.) Mfg , 1.91 
Sunshine Biscuits ........ .26 4.32 
Talcott (James) BF 1.59 


‘TelAutograph Corp. ..... F 0.90 


MNT. hci 5446 wee koa . 4.85 
Thompson (John R.)..... 0.09 0.03 
Thompson Products $3.24 $2.76 
ei, Ca te ~2.07 +122 
Underwood Corp. ........ 0.98 1.08 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.18 

United Cigar-Whelan.... 0.13 

U. S. & Foreign Securities 0.68 

U. S. & Int’l Securities... 0.11 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 

Van Raalte Co 

Waitt & Bond 


West Va. Coal & Coke... 
Westinghouse Electric ... 
Worthington Corp. ...... 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


6 Months to September 30 
General Foods 3.02 2.03 


3 Months to September 30 
Lehman Corp. ........... 0.25 0.25 
Lehn & Fink 0.50 0.32 
O’okiep Copper 2.37 1.77 
Seeman Brothers ........ 0.29 0.28 
Standard Products 0.32 0.68 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. . D0.68 D0.18 


12 Months to August 31 


Sherwin-Williams 7.83 7.29 
West Point Mfg 1.43 2.29 


9 Months to August 31 
Douglas Aircraft 11.46 5.54 


6 Months to August 31 
D1.87. ~—+D0.33 

12 Weeks to August 21 
United Board & Carton... 0.46 0.54 
12 Months to July 31 

Acme Industries 6 0.60 
Collins Radio : 3.90 
Manischewitz (B.) , 3.23 
Royal McBee 3: 2.32 
Smith (A. O.) ‘ 5.11 
Woodward & Lothrop.... ‘ 3.23 
12 Months to June 30 

Allied Artists Pictures.... 46 0.48 
Beckman Instruments .... ' 0.70 
Kerr-McGee Oil ‘ 2.42 
Mid-States Steel & Wire.. ; 5.87 
National Homes , 3.49 
Thomaston Mills ; 2.91 
Towteend Co. .........+. ; 3.40 


Collins & Aikman 


*Canadian currency. *Reflecting 2-for-1 split in 
1954. a—Combined common. D—Deficit. 
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WAKEFIELD 


HEVY 


EST.1826 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Heywood- 
Wakefield Company on October 25, 1954 
has declared the following dividends: 
SERIES B PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 32 cents 
per share, payable December 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record November 12, 1954. 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
and a.year end dividend of 25 cents per 
share payable December 10, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record November 19, 1954. 
Henry C. Perry _ 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Board of Directors has, this day 
declared dividends of 


30¢ PER SHARE ON 
COMMON STOCK 


5% STOCK DIVIDEND PER 
SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 


and 


62144¢ PER SHARE ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 


payable December 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 8, 1954. 
JOSEPH POIS 
Vice President and Treasurer 
October 21, 1954 























NOVEMBER 3, 1954 








SOCONY-VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 












October 
26, 1954 


Dividend 
No. 175 





The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share and an extra divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share on the 
outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, both payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 5, 1954. 


W. D. BickHaM, Secretary 








Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Nov. 4: Allied Kid; American Metal; 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet; Buckeye Pipe 
Line; Chrysler Corp.; Continental Cop- 
per & Steel Industries; Creole Petrole- 
um; Dominion Foundries & Steel; 
General Electric; Grant (W. T.); Har- 
shaw Chemical; Hooker Electrochem- 
ical; Jamaica Water Supply; Kerite Co.; 
Masonite Corp.; Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad; National Dairy Products; Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery; Parkersburg- 
Aetna; Remington Arms; Richardson 
Co.; Rockwell Manufacturing; Sheller 
Manufacturing; Singer Manufacturing; 
U. S. Sugar. 


Nov. 5: Allied Gas; American Chicle; 
American Encaustic Tiling; American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting; Atlanta Gas 
Light; Belding-Corticelli; Burton-Dixie; 
Dana Corp.; Dayton Power & Light; 
Dobeckmun; General American Trans- 
portation; Goebel Brewing; Greenfield 
Tap & Die; Midwest Oil; Missouri Pub- 
lic Service; Parker Pen; Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke; Reynolds Metals; Royal- 
ite Oil; Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen; Southern 
California Water; Sterling Drug; Wil- 
son & Co. 


Nov. 8: Anheuser-Busch; Canadian 
Breweries; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad; Claussner Hosiery; Cook 
Paint & Varnish; Florida Power & 
Light; I-T-E Circuit Breaker; Interna- 
tional Petroleum; Jaeger Machine; Lake 
Superior District Power; Lincoln 
Stores; Metal & Thermit; Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing; Muskegon 
Piston Ring; Prentice-Hall; Standard 
Milling; Standard Oil (Kentucky); Sun- 
shine Mining; United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 


Nov. 9: Addressograph-Multigraph; 
Aluminum Goods; Bangor Hydro-Elec- 
tric; Bond Stores; Continental Motors; 
Diamond Alkali; Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion; Durez Plastics & Chemical; Em- 
pire District Electric; Federated Pub- 
lications; Gulf States Utilities; Heinz 
(H. J.); Howe Sound; International 
Paper; Kress (S. H.); Master Electric; 
Nestle-Le Mur; Newberry (J. J.); North 
American Refractories; Parker Rust 
Proof; Prosperity Co.; Staley (A. E.); 
Texas Gas Transmission; Virginian Rail- 
way; Whirlpool Corporation; Willson 
Products; Woodward Governor. 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Dividend Notices 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 

A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the common stock payable 
December 1, 1954 to holders of 
record November 10, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
The initial payment of 63 cents per 
share on the 4.20% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable December 1, 
1954to holders of record November 
10, 1954. (This dividend covers the 
period of October 7,1954 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1954.In thefuture, the regular 
quarterly dividend will amount to 

$1.05 per share). 
JOHN P. MILLER 
Vice President— Finance 


Kansas City, Mo. October 26, 1954 
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The following dividends have 
been declared on the Common 
Stock of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation: 
Quarterly dividend No. 135 
of Seventy-Five Cents ($.75) 
per share. 
Special dividend of Fifteen 
Cents ($.15) per share. 
Both dividends are payable 
December 10, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 12, 1954. 

Payment of these dividends 
will make a total of $3.00 per 
share paid in 1954, the same 
as in 1953. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 


October 26, 1954. 





























AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
aa 
Common Stock Dividend 


e Avesuler quarterly dividend of 

forty-five cents ($.45) per share on 
the Common capital stock of the Company 
issued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared payable: Decem- 
ber 10, 1954, to the holders of record at 
| the close of business November 8, 1954. 


W. J. ROSE, Secretary 
October 27, 1954. 
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A regular quarterly dividend of 
31%4¢ per share on the 5% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock has been 
declared payable December 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record November 
12, 1954. 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on the Common Stock 
has been declared payable November 
30, 1954 to stockholders of record 
November 12, 1954. 


M. E. GRIFFIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

















DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Aeme Sttel 25s .2s.s08 040c 
Acme Wire .......... Q60c 
Allied Chem. & Dye....75c 
ee Pare Sp. 15c 
Allied Stores ........ Q75c 

i: O$1 
Amer. — 

556% PE. wc... O87 '%4c 
Amer. Bee re ne Q50c 
American Can........ El5c 
Amer.Mach.&Fdry. Q25c 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.....50c 
Amer. Steel Foundries. .50c 
American Tobacco ...Q85c 
Argo Oil Corp........ Q25c 
Avenco Steel........... 75c 
At’l sets Line Co.....$1.25 

BI ae LA Pe E$1 

Atl. Coast Line R.R...$1.25 
oii oc dtd rasta E$1 
Atlantic Refining ..... Q50c 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 
Beaunit Mills ........ Q25c 
Blockson Chemical ..... 35¢ 
_. fe eee Q25c 
ge Eee 25c 
Burlington Mills ....... iSc 
Byron Jackson ....... 040c 


Calif. Elec. Pwr....... Q15c 
Campbell, Wyant & 


Cannon Foundry....Q50c 
Cent. Louisiana El...... 30c 
Cent. & So. W. Corp..033c 
Cessna Aircraft ....... S25c 


Ree Sp25c 
City Auto Stamping. .Q50c 


Colorado Cent. Power.M10c 
Commodore Hotel...... 15c 
Cons. Edison N.Y.....Q60c 
Continental Can........ 75c 
Do 3.75% pf....... 09334c 
Douglas Aircraft ...Q62%c 
OD athe tieipuiateetoee ek E$1.623 2 
Dravo Corporation ...Q35c 
i are 50c 
eae E50c 


Electrographic Corp. ..Q25c 
Elgin National Watch. Q15c 


Empire Millwork ...... 10c 
Fairchild Camera ...... 25c 
Fajardo Sugar ........ 25c 
Federal-Mogul ......... 50c 

I cir th nce tench Ome E25c 
i 40c 
Pere Care... cca ka Q20c 
FirestoneTire&Rub. ..E75c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Gair (Robt.) ...... Q37%c 
Gar Wood Industries 

oe, ene Peper eee Q56%c 
Gen. Cigar 7% pf... .Q$1.75 
General Finance ...Q17%c 
a Rg is stain Q62%c 


E$1 
Gt. West Coal “A”.*Q12'%c 


Granby Cons. Mining. ..50c 
Hackensack Water ..... 50c 
Pisres (Utns.. E.)..... Ql5c 
Houston Oil (Texas) .Q50c 

DN av vésunaswaneee E25c 
Int’l Business Mach.. “981 
Intertype Corp. ........ 
Int’! Harvester ....... 0c 

ve ere Q$1.75 
Iron Fireman .........+. 15c 
30 


Pay- 
able 
12-11 
12-10 
12-10 
12-10 
1-20 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12- 1 
12-15 
12-10 
11-30 
12-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12- 8 
12-13 
12-13 
12-13 
12-13 
12-15 
12-17 
12- 1 
12- 

12- 6 
12-10 
12- 1 
11-15 
12- 1 


12- 8 
11-15 
11-30 
12-15 
12-15 
12- 1 
12- 1 
11-15 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 3 
11-24 
11-24 
11-15 
11-24 
11-24 
12- 1 
12- 9 
10-30 
11-15 
12- 1 
12-10 
12-10 
12-17 
12-10 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12-10 


11-15 
12- 1 
12-15 
12- 4 
12- 4 
11-15 
1 
12-1 
12-1 
12-27 
12-27 
12-10 
12-15 

1-15 
12-1 
12-1 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


11-10 
11-26 
11-12 
11-12 
12-27 
11-12 


11-15 
11-12 
11-19 
11-25 
11- 5 
11-24 
11-10 
11-12 
11-5 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-22 
12- 3 
11-15 
11-15 
11-18 
11-15 
11- 8 
10-29 
11- 5 


11-17 
li- 1 
10-29 
12- 7 
12- 7 
11-19 
11-15 
11- 3 
11-12 
11-24 
12-15 
11- 3 
11- 3 
11- 5 
11- 5 
11-5 
11-22 
11-18 
10-29 
11- 1 
11-12 
11-26 
11-26 
12- 3 
11-22 
11-15 
11-15 
11-19 


11- 1 
11-15 
12- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-30 
11-12 
11-17 
11-15 
12-10 
12-10 
11-19 
12- 1 
12-15 
11-5 
11-10 





Company 
Jones & Laughlin....... 50c 
Keystone Steel & W...Q40c 
Lane Bryant ........ Q25c 


L’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 
Le Tourneau (R. G.).Q25c 
Lehigh Port. Cement. .Q30c 
Libby, McNeill&Libby. .Q15c 
Liggett & Myers Tob..Q$1 


TE nikwxksieas coun E$1 
Lae Ce. 666 0cses Q20c 
ene eer ere. E30c 
Liquid Carbonic ...... O35c 
Do 34% pf....... Q87 4c 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. pea 
We wirdovivesk coats 
Lukens Steel ......... Onte 
oe ene 15c 
Martin (Glenn L.)...... $1 
Marathon Corp. ...... 030c 
May Dept. Stores..... Q45c 
Do $340 of...5...., O85c 
De Sasa Oh. gi 6% 09334c 
Do $3.75 pf. ’47...Q9334c 


Medusa Portland Cem.. Y$l 


Micromatic Hone ....Q25c 
Minneapolis-Moline 
kL Se Q37 Yee 
Do $5.50 pf.....Q$1.3714 
Missouri Port. Cem.. 030c 
O ridenasiesensan E50c 
Missouri Utilities ....Q31c 
Se | a ee Q$1.25 
Moore-McCormack 
RES sicrnnanere Q37V%ec 
Motor Wheel ........ 50c 


Murphy (G. C.)....Q37%ec 
Nash. Chatt. & St. L.....$1 
Nat’! Automotive 
Peer 
Natl Biscuit ......... Q50c 
OS) Q$1.75 
Nat’l Gypsum .......... 50c 
National Container ...Q15c 
ee 2 Q31%c 
New York Air Brake.0Q40c 
Neisner Bros. ........ Q20c 
Le ene ee E20c 
Norfolk & West. Ry...Q75c 
rT Cro E50c 
Ohio Edison 
te Tee QO$1.14 


Oklahoma Natural Gas.30c 
Outboard Marine & 


BN cscckevatand bans 25c 
Owens-Illinois Glass...Q$1 
Parhe Mais nc. wcsess 35c 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe 


Co eee re Q62%c 
Philadelphia Elec. ....Q45c 
oo SS eee 25c 
Plymouth Oil ........ 040c 
Pub. Service Electric & 
Gas $1.40 pf......... Q35c 
Do 4.08% pf....... Q$1.02 
Do 4.18% pf.....Q$1.04% 
Pere Oe cadivwsceiea Q50c 
a | ee Q$1.25 
Quebec Power ........ *30c 
Rayonier Inc. ........ —o8 
Remington Rand ....... 
Do $4.50 pf.....Q$1. idee 


RevereCopper&Brass. $1.50 


Rexall Druwe ......5.: 0c 
Robm @& Piass......«: Q40c 
St. Regis Paper........ 45c 


Do 4.40% pf. A...Q$1.10 


Pay- 
able 


12-28 
12- 4 


12- 


1 


11-10 


12- 
12- 
12- 


1 
1 
1 


12- 1 


12- 


1 


11-30 
11-30 


12- 
12- 


1 
1 


12-13 
12-13 
11-15 
12-10 
12-13 
11-30 


12- 
12- 
12- 


i2- 


1 
1 
1 
1 


12-20 
12-10 


11-15 
11-15 
11-26 
11-26 


12- 


1 


Hldrs. 
f 


rs) 
Record 
12- 3 
11-12 
11-15 
10-29 
11-10 
11- 5 
11-10 
11-10 
11-10 
11- 8 
1l- 8 
11-15 
11-15 
1l- 1 
1l1- 1 
10-30 
11-14 
1l- 8 
11-5 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-15 
11-12 
12- 1 


11- 1 
11- 1 
10-29 
10-29 
11-12 
11-12 


12- 1 
11-17 
11-15 
11- 9 


11-10 
12-14 
11- 9 
12-10 
11-19 
11-19 
11-15 
11-30 
11-30 
11-10 
11-10 


11-15 
10-29 


11- 1 
11-17 
11- 8 


11-30 
11-19 
11-19 
11-12 


11-30 
11-30 
11-30 
ll- 5 
l1- 5 

1-14 
10-29 
12- 9 
12- 9 
11-10 
11-16 
11-12 


10-30 
12- 3 





Company 
Scott Paar ... iki acenes 45c 
Do S540 gf....... 6: Q85c 
i ee Q$l 
a Ae Se 25c 
Sheller Mfg. ....... Q37%c 


Signode Steel Strap..... 30c 


SiN IOO: 5656 ds siiics Y$l 
oN Perereerre Q65c 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..Q50c 


TOD. he fgg eeu E25c 


Sonectone Corp. ......... 5c 
South Bend Lathe 
er res Q50c 


Southern Natural weer 
Southern Railway ....62%c 
Spalding (A. G.)..... Q25c 


Spencer Chemical ....Q60c 
Seencer Shoe ........05« 5c 
Stand. Coil Products. — 
Stanley Warner ......-. 

Struthers Wells ...... aoe 


Suburban Propane a 


Sunshine Biscuits ....... $ 
Sutherland Paper ....Q50c 
: ol ar Q75c 

eS eee E75c 


Thompson (John R.).Q15c 


UnionCarbide & Carb..Q50c 

Seas scenes Sp50c 
Un. Engin. & Fdry.....20c 
Un. Gas Improvement. 0Q45c 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry.Q75c 


OM  cxithoeusenecone E$1 
ka. errr 75c 

Do 7% pf...... .» -Q$1.75 
Universal Cons. Oil. ..Q50c 
Valspar Corp. $4 pf.....S$2 
Vertientes-Camaguey 

a CTT 27c 
Vick Chemical ..... Q37%ec 
Virginia Coal & Iron..Q$l 


Virginia Elec. & Pwr..Q35c 


Warren Petroleum ..... 50c 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 

oe rrr ey Q$l 
Weston Elec. Instr....Q25c 
Western Pac. R.R..... Q75c 


White (S. S.) 

SS rarer Q37%ec 
Wickes Corp. ...<2s0. Ql5c 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr. Bigs 

Do 6% #F.....%.. Q$1.50 

Do 3.60% pf........ Q90c 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....M25c 

En ame E50c 
Youngstown Sheet & 4 

SD O Lek kc be oretre a taeleee 5c 

Accumulations 
we 77 States Corp. 

2 ee $1.75 

Do OS Bi. .ccscasces $1.50 
U.S. Air Conditioning 

rere $1.75 

Stock 
Acme Industries ....... 5% 
Intertype Corp. ...... 21% 
Martin (Glenn L.)....10% 
National Gypsum ...... 2% 
Plymouth Oil ........ 14% 
Rohm & Haas.......... 4% 
Thiokol Chemical ...... 5% 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


Q — Quarterly. S — Semi-annual. 
Y—Year-end. 


Hldrs. 
° 
Record 
11-29 
1-14 
1-14 
11-24 
1l- 5 
1l1- 8 
11-29 
11-15 
ll- 5 
1l- 5 
11-19 


11-15 
11-30 
11-15 
12- 8 
11-10 
11-15 
11-5 
11- 3 
11- 1 
11-1 
11-5 
11-12 
11-5 
11-5 
11-1 
11- 
11- 
11-5 
12- 3 
11-19 
11-19 
11-5 
11.4 
11-10 
21 18 


11-16 
11-15 
11-19 
11-23 
11-15 


11-15 
11-24 
11-1 


11-1 
11-15 
11-1 

1-14 
11-15 
12-20 
12-20 


wu 


11-12 


1-1 12-3 
1-1 12-3 


11-19 11-5 


11- 1 
12- 3 
11- 8 
12-10 
11-12 


11-15 
12-15 
12-15 
1- 3 
12-20 
12-28 11-26 
12-10 11-5 


M—Monthly. 
Sp.—Special. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


AND AFFORD IT 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found out 
in traveling up and down this coun- 
try and throughout the rest of the 
world, it is this: It costs less to re- 
tire than you may think it does— 
provided you know how to discover 
those places where it costs less to 
live the kind of life you like. 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club I made it my business to find 
low-cost beauty spots all over the 
world. Right here in the U.S., I 
found places where the cost of living 
is surprisingly low—and you can get 
a part-time or seasonal job if you 
must pad out your income. Here are 
just a few of them. 





Do you know where to find 











@ the greatest retirement bargain in 


Florida? 

@ the most beautiful town in all 
California? 

@ the three top-notch retirement 


towns in the Southwest? 


@ the one place in America where 
university experts have found the 
most healthful climate in the 
world? 

@ that marvelous Maine island where 
it’s 10-15 degrees warmer in win- 
ter than on the mainland, and liv- 
ing costs are so low they attract 
many who otherwise could not af- 
ford to retire? 

@ a health spa, with wonderful fa- 
cilities for recreation surrounded 
by a national park? 

@ the ideal island for retirement in 
the South, with cool summers and 
warm winters? 

@ the most “cultural” small town in 
America, with a Little Theatre, art 
and music clubs, a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere? 


These are only a handful of the hun- 
dreds of beauty spots, hideaways, and 
larger communities in the U.S., where 
you can retire now on little money 
and enjoy yourself completely. 


And in the rest of the world, there 
are hundreds more besides. Just a 
few of them: 


@ The Azores or the Canaries—trop- 
ical flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain are combined 
here—with rents of about $20 a 
month, groceries for a couple at 
$10 a week and servants $5 a 
month each. 

@ The lotus-covered mountain lakes 
of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbanned 
servants rents for $70 a month. 
Total costs for a couple run about 





Mr. Ford has help- 
ed thousands to 
find the right 
place to retire on 
their present in- 
come. Hundreds 
come to him for 
advice. Typical 
letters: 





NORMAN D. FORD 


Could you suggest a quiet, modest and inex- 
pensive seacoast with a good beach and fish- 
ing where I could retire within 100 miles of 
New York City? 

Is it possible to buy a rural 5-room cottage 
on an acre of ground near the southern Gulf 
Coast of Florida for $3000? 


Where can I find a clean, friendly city with 
a climate that’s mild and it’s sunny the year 
around ? 

I have a highly strung, nervous type of con- 
stitution ; I also suffer from pleurisy. I would 
like to retire in a medium-sized city with 
plenty of cultural opportunity. What can 
you suggest ? 


Is it true that you can live like a king in 
Majorca for less than $35 a week for two? 
How do you reach Majorca? 


Do you know of any city in Mexico where 
prices have not risen, and I can find other 
retired Americans? 


The facts to answer these typical ques- 
tions and hundreds more are given in 
Norman D. Ferd's wonderful books, 
Norman Ford’s Florida, Where to Retire on 
a Small Income and Bargain Paradises of 
the World. 











$175 a month—in the most beau- 
tiful spot on earth. 


@ The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But 
there’s brilliant Sigatoka Beach at 
Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Para- 
dises of the South Seas today. 

So I say again—you can retire now 
while still young enough to enjoy it 
—if you know where it costs less to 
live the kind of life you like. 


3 BOOKS 
that give the facts on where 
you can retire today on the 
money you've got. 





| Where Will You Go in Florida? 








—. needn’t be expensive—not if 
you know just where to go for what- 
ever you seek in Florida. And if there’s 
any man who can give you the facts you 
want, it’s Norman Ford, founder of the 
world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, 
Florida is his home whenever he isn’t 
traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, every- 
thing you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on 
vacation, or looking over job, business, real estate, 
or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn 
exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a 
lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job 
to help out your income, he tells you where 
to: pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in Florida 
is pleasantest on a small income, he can help 
you to take life easy now. 


If you're going to Florida for a job with a 
future or a business of your own, his talks with 
hundreds of business men and state officials, etc., 
lets him pinpoint the towns you wani to know 
about. If you've ever wanted to run a tourist court 
or own an orange grove, he tells you today's in- 
side story of these popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you 
want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the 
money you'd spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. Use coupon to order. 





BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


HIS is a book on how to double what 

your money can buy. For that is what 
spending a few weeks or months, or even 
retiring, in the world’s Bargain Para- 
dises amounts to. 


Throughout this big book you learn where 
to spend a while in the West Indies, Mexico 
(where living costs dropped 330 when the 
peso was devalued last spring), South Amer- 
ica (today’s bargain counter for Americans), 
the healthful islands of the South Seas, the 
marvelous Balearic Islands. 

You read about cities and towns where it's 
always spring, and where to find California 
weather with costs about half of those in the 
U.S. A., about “Four Modern Shangri- Las," 
about mountain hideaways, tropical islands 
as colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

If you've ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have a 
little income but wonder how you'd ever be 
able to retire on that; if you want a life of 
luxuries on what you'd get only necessities 
back home, then you want Bargain Paradises of 
the World. $6 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50. 

















WHERE TO RETIRE 
On a Small Income 








HIS book selects out of the hundreds 

of thousands of communities in the 
U.S. and its island territories only those 
places where living costs are less, where 
the surroundings are pleasant, and 
where nature and the community get to- 
gether to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the 
fact that some people must get part-time 
or seasonal work to pad out their income. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and the American Virgin Islands. Some peo- 
ple spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this by traveling around the 
country. Frequently they fail—there is just 
too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on Small Income saves you 
from that danger, Yet the big 1955 edition 
costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 





Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
150 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


I have enclosed $______._ (cash, check, 
money order). Please send me books I checked 
below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


0 


Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 
() Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 
( Norman Ford’s Florida... $2 


Special offer: a# books above 
($4.50 value) for $4. 


Print name. 





Address. 








City & State. 


























BLAW-KNOX 
COMPANY 


Dividends No. 151 & 152 





The Board of Directors of Blaw- 
Knox Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration, at a meeting held Octo- 
ber 25, 1954, declared a cash divi- 
dend of THIRTY CENTS ($.30) 
per share, payable December 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
0 close of business on November 
5, 1954. 


The Board of Directors also de- 
clared a year-end extra dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT (114%) payable in capital 
stock of the Company on January 
10, 1955 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 10, 1954. 


G. L. LANGRETH 


Vice President-Finance 




















Air REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


150th CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 4, 
1954 to holders of record on November 
18, 1954, and the twelfth regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.125 per share on 
the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable on 
December 4, 1954 to holders of record 
on November 18, 1954. 


October 27, 1954 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 
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SINCLAIR 
OL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.96 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on October 20, 1954 de- 
clared from the Earned Surplus of 
the Corporation a regular quarterly 
dividend of sixty-five cents ($.65) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
by check on December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 15, 1954. 

P. C. SPENCER 

President 



































Financial Summary 


























—<— READ SCALE SCALE = - 
INDEX OF 
PRODUCTION 140 
Federal Reserve Board 135 
130 
125 
80 for 100 - 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 19932 J} F MAM J J AS ON OD 
~ P- 1954 ~ 1953 
Trade Indicators —— a 
{Electric Output (WH)... ......2.0000cseee 9,193 9,117 9,033 8,306 
Peet Car Eo ia do kaos occ dwcecvanes 703,193 721,402 725,000 804,413 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 728 74.2 74.3 94.6 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49) =—100)..... 108.0 110.3 110.3 132.7 
—— 1954 " 1953 
Oct. 6 Oct. 13 Oct. 20 Oct. 21 
{Commercial Loans ....... Federal Reserve $21,102 $21,190 $21,133 $23,112 
{Total Brokers’ Loans..... Bank Members 3,318 3,413 3,385 2,118 
{Demand Deposits ........ 94 Cities 54,276 54,651 55,470 53,968 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)......... 580 1,852 1,880 1,097 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 7fEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones r 1954 oe 195 4 
Averages: Oct. 20 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 25 Oct. 26 High Low 
30 Industrials... 357.42 358.08 358.61 356.34 356.32 364.43 379.87 
20 Railroads.... 120.72 120.25 120.55 119.48 119.40 120.73 94.84 
15 Utilities...... 58.69 58.64 58.79 58.36 58.27 61.58 52.22 
65 Siecks....... 131.75 131.72 131.98 131.03 130.96 133.08 106.03 
- 1954 s 
Details of Stock Trading: Oct. 20 Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 25 Oct. 26 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 2,380 2,320 2,080 2,340 2,010 
IE. SAE nn arsine aos a warn hw weans 1,213 1,221 1,178 1,218 1,162 
Number of Advances................ 636 502 477 290 427 
Number of Declines... .:...60.2...5. 310 429 432 712 482 
Number Unchanged................. 267 290 269 216 253 
Die TEE Fees shia de ccceaceadses 78 90 65 68 38 
PE BN Bo iio ea she Ss eresass 6 7 6 9 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 100.89 101.01 100.98 100.96 100.97 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,245 $5,050 $3,550 $3,810 $2,690 
- 1954 ~ nnn an 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: Sept.22 Sept.29 Oct.6 Oct.13 Oct. 20 High Low 
50 Industrials....... 11.93 12.18 12.29 12.08 12.07 12.29 9.36 
20 Radtroads......... 8.62 8.46 8.59 8.63 8.81 8.81 5.20 
20 WIS. akcsccss 15.47 15.38 15.35 15.20 14.95 15.47 13.78 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials....... 4.37% 4.28% 426% 4.33% 4.34% 5.83% 4.26% 
20 Ramroads......... 5.65 5.76 5.66 5.64 5.52 6.88 5.50 
20 Utilities... .6..%.. 4.73 4.75 4.76 4.79 4.89 5.23 4.63 
PO DUAR cok anvccds 4.47 4.40 4.37 4.44 4.45 5.78 4.37 
*Average Bond Yields: 
Pt idcscccdtandeane 2.843 2.839 2.844 2.846 2.843 3.058 2.803 
tesa wee ete 3.126 3.138 3.133 3.137 3.133 3.376 3.124 
eis vaciekcncaess 3.490 3.493 3.486 3.483 3.474 3.674 3.470 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest available figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended October 26, 1954 


Shares 


Traded 
a ae Fe) ae eee 223,100 
Schering COPpOratiOR... .....6scccesicsees 128,700 
|, are 123,500 
ee SS eee ere ee er ere 121,800 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane............. 100,700 
See DIOR so ao on cccsavescioanses 97,600 
CE = TR basin eciindsdnenkaeweweme 92,200 
Tide Water Associated Oil............... 80,000 
Blaw=Kox GCOS... o.cccvccsecccescs 75,100 
rrr rrr err rrer rr 69,300 


c———-Closin 
Oct. 19 


32 

13% 
15% 
593% 


— 
Oct. 26 


33 
1534 
163% 
59% 
13% 
21% 
43 

26%4 
26 

33% 


Net 
Change 
1 
+ 
-b 7 
—% 
i 
+14 
+1% 


+3% 
—% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 
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This is Part 25 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1958 1951 1952 1953 T1954 
Ceneral Portland Cement MET swsasdees Listed N.Y.S.E.———— 20% 26 38% 38 403 50 54! RR14 
eee October, 1947 — 18% 16% 22% 26 31% 34% 42% 48% 
Earnings ..... $0.59 $0.52 $1.96 $2.63 $4.22 $5.05 $5.68 $4.36 $4.71 $5.0 2$4.91 
Dividends .... ——Initial payment June 30 0.73 1.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 rT 1 
eneral Precision Equipment High ......... 23% 36% 40% 26 18% 16% 21% 27% 24% 27 49 5% 
eee RA 18% 22% 21% 13% 12% 11% 12% 174 16% 21% 25 
Earnings ..... $1.94 $2.31 $3.47 $2.10 $1.56 $0.76 $1.45 $0.99 $1.88 $5.09 y$3.37 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.30 
eneral Public Service 22 saces 2% 7% 7% 44% 474 4 414 4 456 $14 4 
Be iswedinsac 1% % 2% 2% 2 2% 2% 3 Vg 2 7 
Earnings ..... D$0.05 D$0.05 $0.08 $0.07 $0.13 $0.10 $0.09 $0.15 $0.15 $0.14 2$9.10 
Dividends .... None None 0.15 0.20 0.2 0.25 0.25 0.40 0.45 0.30 0.05 
eneral Public Utilities Eee aces Pater 233 16% 15% 17 183% 2114 7 } 34 
MEE écadacssee ~Listed NY. — 14% 11% 10% 11% 14% 167% 2078 é 3 8! 
Earnings ..... January, 194€ —— $1.79 $2.02 $2.07 $2.25 $2.22 $1.84 $2.17 $2.30 ‘ 
Dividends 0.25 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.10 1.25 1.45 1.¢ $1.7 
eneral Railway Signal BM Siadisence 31% 46% 48 31% 29 20% 263 28! 6 7 $ 
TO -nicccwesscx 19% 28% 24% 19 1834 15% 17% 22 25 25 25% 
Earnings ..... $2.50 $2.77 $0.23 $1.41 $3.88 $2.54 $4.18 $3.92 $3.99 { $1.5) 
Dividends .... ito 0.75 Pye 1.00 2.00 1.75 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.30 1 
‘ eneral Realty & Utilities High ......... 414 8% 11% 6% 6% 7% 8 9% 1174 14 54% 
| ee 3% 3% 4% 3% \% 4% 6 8 8% 10% 12% 
Earnings ..... jD$0.14 j$0.40 j$0.49 j$0.65 j$0.71 j$0.80 j$0.92 j$0.88 $0.91 }$1.13 z$0.54 
Dividends None None None None 0.15 0.35 0.45 0.50 0.50 O¢ 60 
sneral Refractcries | ROS 25% 34 36% 29% 3034 24% 33% 3914 461% 
| TCE 193% 21 20% 18% 2214 20% 22 301 33 : ac 
(After 2-for-1 split |. eee 25 25 247 
Ng pagar > epee a ope ea pee a a a 20% i9 20% 
Earnings ..... $0.73 $0.83 $1.18 $2.67 $2.99 $1.87 $3.74 $4.01 $4.39 $4.26 y$1.10 
Dividends .... 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.8714 1.00 1.00 haa 1.00 p1.17Y% 00 2.0 
( eneral Shoe i eer 1934 al 47 367% 3143 34 39% 394 4514 51 51% 
EME wecsdewsed 145% 19 29 26 243% 24 30% 34 36% 40% 41 
Earnings ..... k$1.54 k$1.71 k$3.76 k$3.37 k$3.45 k$3.14 k$5.04 k$4.50 k$4.11 k$4.19 2$2.25 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.60 2.50 2.50 2.56 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.30 2.50 
C-neral Telephone Sere 27 4434 491% 357% 2934 31 30% 2 8623 40% 525% 
Be. gccvawiss 223% 25% 32 26% 225% 125% 24% 27 29 34 44% 
(After 50% stk. div. | ae 37% 
i aes OT PES Ae ee yar ae, eae paras aang aaa Bre = ae 3234 
Earnings cade. $1.35 $1.51 $2.05 $1.43 $1.59 $1.45 $1.76 $1.75 $2.17 $2.65 y$1.29 
Dividends .... 1.07 1.07 1.07 E33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.23 1.47 1.20 
General Time i eee 31% 3834 46% 30 30% 273 41 40 35% 31% 33 
BMW ekic detanes 19 27% 24Y% 19y% 21% 18% 22 33% 27 2514 25% 
Barnings ..... $2.66 $2.69 $3.23 $5.57 $9.31 $6.31 $9.09 $5.48 $4.08 $4.48 y$1.95 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 E25 3:55 2.00 p1.60 p3.30 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 
General Tire & Rubber BOE wicevcnes 26% 46 60 40% 30 2134 34% 607% 667% 
BO iircsanas 1934 26 3014 21% 1854 154 1914 34 52 er nt 
(After 2-for-1 split i) eee aes ae : aa pee arp 31 3434 40% 
WA, TERED S58 oo 55 Saciess BP aces ences oer ig aes Pe ree nen eva Poe ‘aa 24% 22% 29% 
Earnings Pee m$1.76 m$1.10 m$4.52 m$4.54 m$3.66 m$0.47 m$6.94 m$5.58 m$4.82 m$4.91 y$2.45 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 4.75 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood i!) eer Listed N. Y. Steck Exchange 12% 17% 26 23%4 18% 16% 
LF ire ———_—___. February, 1949 — 5% &8y% 17% 14% 9% 10% 
Earnings ..... D$0.07 D$0.04 $2.16 $3.44 $4.48 $0.34 $5.04 $3.53 $1.64 $1.02 y$0.44 
Dividends ... ——IJInitial payment July 1——— 0.25 1.00 0.50 6214 1.50 1.50 1.00 None 
Gillette Company MEE éccvenies 16% 26% 423% 3614 3944 371% 51% 
ge era ere 7% 13% 22% 23% 27% 24 31% eos eae ay 
(After 2-for-1 split ee = : 2wY 33 34% 4914 75% 
December, 1950) ......... | eee rere : Hike a abate aera Kare 24% 24% 30% 32% 46 
Earnings ..... $0.62 $0.87 $2.27 $2.55 $3.40 $3.13 $3.81 $3.59 $3.33 $4.36 2$4.15 
Dividends 0.40 0.60 I.25 1.78 1.50 1.6214 2.44 2.50 2.50 3.25 3.56 
Gimbel Bros. error 22% 63% ‘a ics as of Ge ee <a ee eee 
AE saccasness 11% 21 56% er 
(After 3-for-2 split BM Scscccece i 73% 42 ; anda wae 
January, 1946) ........... Ee ovddecaexs 32% 26 ree aaa ada aan nae mre as 
(After 4-for-3 split i 29 2a 17% 21% 24% 18% 16% 18% 
January, 1947) ........... ere per ee st 17% 17 12% 13% 16% 145% 12% 13%4 
Earnings ..... a$1.54 a$2.50 a$6.65 a$2.80 a$4.17 a$2.80 a$3.31 1$1.59 a$2.14 a$2.35 x$0.14 
Dividends 0.45 0.50 0.90 2.00 2.00 kaa 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.06 
Gleaner Harvester rere Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 28% 24% 22% 23 21% 1913 
_ Low. Wingeceee as ~ ; March, 1949 21 16 18% 18 10% 10% 
+ Earnings bicas j$1.16 j$1.13 j$2.44 j$3.91 j$6.32 j$6.36 j$1.95 j$2.27 j$2.84 j$1.17 z$1.32 
$ Dividends 0.79 0.90 1.12Y, 1.80 3.38 3.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.50 0.75 
Glidden Company [ii eee eee 253% 39 56% 50 ; 
BUD iecceuceds 18% 25% 36% 34 ~~ aces waa Kain me ace ete 
‘After 2-for-1 split FRB ..asicess este oimdis 26% 28 2534 31% 48% 42% 38% 40% 
October, 1947) .......0..0. ee ey ee uae 22% 193% 17% 22% 273% 32% 27% 28% 
Earnings wees k$1.01 k$1.07 k$2.97 k$7.00 k$5.04 k$3.23 k$4.11 k$3.65 k$3.04 k$3.10 z$1.8¢ 
~ Dividends 0.45 0.60 1.00 1.10 1.90 p1.60 2.10 2.25 2.29 2.00 2.00 
Geebel Brewing RE Gicde nace 4% 7% 834 7 63% 10% 12 9% 8% 8% 734 
Low ...-.++++- 2% 334 5% 5% 4 5% 734 7% 7% 6% 6% 
Earnings awit $0.34 $0.28 $0.66 $0.86 $1.08 $1.37 $1.23 $0.78 $0.85 $0.86 y$0.43 
Dividends 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.45 0.75 0.70 0.60 0.65 0.65 0.40 
G 'd & Stock Telegraph BAR cdidccxces 175 165% 151% 124 122 116 134 140 138 $6.00 $6.00 
pee 8514 147% 116 104% 113 95% 106% 120 124% 130% 137% 
Earnings ..... Leased to Western Union Telegraph at rental i €% per annum on capital lin 
bs Dividends $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.0 $6. 00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
; —12 months to January 31, following year. j—12 months to September 30. s— 12 months to October 31. m--12 months ended November 30. p— 
“49 paid stock. x—Three months. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. tAdjusted for stock dividend. +Data to October 25. 
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